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/oerammergau, the Passion Play village, is 


of the many charming mountain resorts of southerr 
Jermany. In the background is Kofel Mountair 


| | 
3 prominent local landmark 











The Last 


Supper 


Oberammergau and the Passion Play 


By Hon. CHarces Murpuy 


Photographs by courtesy of German Tourist Information Office, New York 


HE celebration this vear of the 
three hundredth anniversary of 
the first presentation of the 

Passion Play at Oberammergau lends 

peculiar interest to this little village in 

the Bavarian Alps. Throughout the 
long years of its existence it has witnessed 
many stirring scenes in the history of 

Murope. When ancient Rome was at 

the zenith of her power her victorious 

legions passed through the district and 
built roads that have survived the wear 
and tear of centuries. These highways 
became the foundation of the prosperity 
that the people of Oberammergau enjoy- 
ed in the Middle Ages, for their village 
was a station on the Roman road from 

Verona to Augsburg, and they flourished 

when the caravan route across the Alps 

from Central Germany to Italy went 
by their doors. 

The village owed much in its early 
vears to the Benedictine Monastery of 
Ettal, a few miles away in the same 
valley. Thanks to the love of art 
inculeated by the monks of Ettal and 
fostered by successive generations of 
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parish priests, Oberammergau possesses 
to-day a school of wood-carving, another 
in which the children receive their first 
training in elocution and singing, and a 
Practice Theatre where the youth of the 


village acquire proficiency in acting. 
Further evidence of the influence of 
this artistic feeling, that has become 


traditional with the people of Oberam- 
mergau, is found in the religious paint- 
ings and frescoes with which the outer 
walls of many of their houses are 
adorned. 

To this unusual community, remark- 
able alike for its artistic taste and its 
strong religious sentiment, came in 
1630 one of those deadly plagues that 
swept through parts of Europe from 
time to time. For three years it devast- 
ated Bavaria, and almost depopulated 
Oberammergau. The survivors, we are 
told, ‘“‘made a vow that if their village 
were spared further ravages of the 
disease they would thereafter, every ten 
years, portray in a dramatic form, for 
the instruction of mankind, the story 
of Christ’s life and sufferings.’ 
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The Passion Play was presented for the 
first time in 1634, and it is an extra- 
ordinary tribute to the character of these 
people that succeeding generations have 
never failed to fulfil the vow made three 
centuries ago. With few exceptions, the 
Passion Play has been presented at 
Oberammergau every ten years. 

In the early years the Play was 
presented in the village church. Later 
it was transferred to the church-yard, 
where the stage consisted of a platform 
in the open air. As the fame of the 
Play grew, and the attendance increased, 
it was moved in 1830 to a field on the 
border of the village, still known as the 
Passion Meadow. Here there were more 


or less primitive structures for the 
protection of spectators from the 
weather, but it was not until 1899 
that a permanent hall was built. This 


has been modified from time to time, 
and in 1930 was completely remodelled 
and enlarged under the direction of a 
local architect, Raymond Lang. 


The new theatre is a long building 
with one end open, and has seating 
accommodation for over 5,000 people. 
The roof and the sides are supported 
by huge semi-circular steel girders and 
there are no posts or columns to obstruct 
the view. Beyond this open end of 
the building all the action of the Play 
takes place. For this purpose there is 
a platform of vast dimensions upon 
which are the stage proper, the settings 
and the scenery representing houses and 
streets in Jerusalem. This arrangement 
gives the spectators an extensive view 
not only of the stage, but also of the 
sky and the fields and mountains that 


stretch away from the ‘Passion 
Meadow”’. 

The platform is without roof or 
cover, and extends across the whole 


width of the open end of the building, 
which is S82 feet high. Between the 
audience and the front of the platform 
seats for the members of the orchestra 
are arranged on a sunken floor, and in 
case of rain this floor and all on it can 
be moved on a sliding carriage under the 
platform. Far back on the platform 
is a structure, the centre front of which 
looks like the proscenium of an ordinary 
theatre and is about 40 feet in height. 
It has a glass roof and walls partly of 


glass so as to retain the impression ot 
an open-air stage. The curtains are 
arranged so that they sink beneath this 
stage in order not to disturb the inci- 
dence of daylight. Within this structure 
the tableaux and such scenes as those 
in the Temple, the Last Supper and the 
Crucifixion, are presented, and _ the 
proper dramatic and lighting effects are 
obtained. 

For no other dramatic production are 
the actors selected with the same care 
as they are for the cast of the Passion 


Play. And in no other are they as 
numerous. All told, they number 700 
people. They must all be residents of 


Oberammergau. The speaking parts 
number 124. There are 50 musicians in 
the orchestra, and the chorus in made 
up of 48 men and women. This chorus 
corresponds to the old Greek chorus 
in the Athenian drama and its duty 
is to explain in song the various scenes 
and to impress upon the audience the 
moral lesson to be drawn from each. In 
its entrances and exits the chorus is 
led by the Speaker of the Prologue, to 
whom the Greek dramatists gave the 
name of “‘Choragus’. It may be of 
interest to mention that the Speaker 
of the Prologue in 1930 was Anton 
Lang, who played the part of Christ 
in 1900, 1910 and 1922. 


The costumes for the players are all 
made by the villagers themselves, under 
the direction of the teacher of the 
school of sculpture. Only the best 
quality of material is used, as the play 
is always produced in daylight, and 
that makes the use of tinsel and cheap 
fabrics quite impossible. 

The cast of the play embraces two 
groups of people—the Jews and the 
Romans—and the contrast in their 
costumes, which are as varied as they 
are beautiful, adds greatly to the effect 
of the spectacle produced when they are 
on the stage at the same time. All the 
costumes are modelled on those found 
in old paintings and engravings. For 
instance, in the production of 1930 the 
costumes worn by the actors who 
personated the Apostles Peter and John 
were of the same colour and design as 
those in Durer’s paintings of these two 
Apostles that I saw in the Art Gallery 
at Munich on my way to Oberammergau. 
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The spectator’s view 


There are in the Passion Play 16 
Acts and 24 Tableaux. These tableaux 
are regarded as no less essential features 
of the drama than the Acts themselves; 
their object being to explain to the 
spectator the Divine Plan of Redemp- 
tion. Before each tableau the chorus 
enters, the Speaker of the Prologue 
explains the parallel between the Biblical 
incident and the scene of the Passion it 
typifies; then, after singing, the chorus 
draws to the sides; and the curtain opens 
on a “‘living statue”’ picture of the scene. 
These “living statues’’ looked like wax 
groups, as it was impossible to detect 
the slightest movement of limb or 
muscle, no matter how long they 
remained fixed and rigid in one position. 

On the day that I witnessed the Play 
the actors were as usual in their places 
before 8 o’clock in the morning. At 
precisely 8 o’clock, and in accordance 
with a time-honoured custom, a cannon 
shot awoke the echoes in the neighbour- 
ing mountains. It was the signal for 
the drama to begin. Equipped with an 
English translation of the German text 
I was prepared to follow it closely. 

After a solemn overture had _ been 
plaved by the orchestra, the members 
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ige of the Passion Play theatre 


of the chorus, wearing long white tunics 
girdled at the waist, entered in two 
groups from opposite sides of the stage 
and with slow and measured tread 
ranged themselves in a crescent-shaped 
line across the stage. 

Led by the Speaker of the Prologue, 
the Choristers sang a few explanatory 
stanzas and then fell back gracefully 
to the right and left, while the curtain 
opened to reveal the tableau which 
typified the Act that was to follow. 
When the curtain closed on that tableau 
the Choristers left the stage in the same 
way as they had entered, filing out in 
two groups on opposite sides of the 
stage, and in such perfect time and 
rhythm that they gave to the simple 
act of walking an effect of singular 
grace and dignity. 

Scarcely had the Chorus disappeared 
when the air was filled with shouts of 
rejoicing. In the distance down the 
streets of Jerusalem I saw a great 
multitude of men, women and children, 
eagerly advancing, waving palm 
branches, cheering and shouting ‘“‘Hosan- 
na, Hosanna!’’ as Christ made his 
triumphant entry into the City riding 
upon an ass. 
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The play of Julius Caesar is familiar 


to all who love Shakespeare’s tragedies, 
and if it was thrilling to behold in that 
play, upon an ordinary stage, a moving 
group ot 
the effect produced by over 600 men, 
women and children, all clad in oriental 
costumes, singing and shouting together, 
and giving every 
frantic joy, as they poured in upon the 
stage at Oberammergau. It was 
to imagine that you were witnessing an 
actual procession in the Holy City itself. 


easy 


As a delineation of mob psychology 
that scene and a later one in front of 


Pilate’s house, when the same multitude 
cried out for the Barabbas 
and the crucifixion of Christ, have not, 
in my opinion, ever been equalled on 
the modern stage. 

While the air still palpitated with the 
shouting of the multitude, Christ, with 


release of 


an indescribable mien of sadness and 
majesty, entered the Temple where 
the’ traders and the money-changers 


were haggling over prices as in a market 
place. Advancing slowly, He drove out 
the money -changers and the traders and 
rebuked the guardians of the sanctuary 


50 or 60 actors, just imagine 


demonstration of 
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for having allowed it to be so desecrated 
Amid a scene of confusion and noisy 
protests, Christ overturned the tables 
not in anger but rather as though thei 
presence were pollution. Their fall might 
not have been noticed by the audienc 
were it not that from the broken cages 
a flock of pigeons on sale as sacrificial 
offerings, escaped and flew away to 
freedom. That touch of realism helped 
to relieve the tension, which even thus 
early in the Play gripped the packed 
theatre. 


In striking contrast was the scen 
that followed, at Simon’s house in 
Bethany, where Christ bade farewel 


to His Mother, His disciples and His 
friends. This intensely emotional scen 
was portrayed with consummate skill 
and simplicity. 

The sacred drama then moves to the 


last Supper, which was practically a 
reproduction of Leonardo da_ Vince's 
famous painting at Milan. The scen 


great beauty and impres- 
especially when, the disput 
having arisen among the disciples as 
to which should be the chief, the Master 
with inimitable 


was one of 


siveness, 


rose dignity and 





s scenes of the Passion Play is the entry of Christ into Jerusalem 
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The washing o 


reproachful love, slowly: passed from 
one to another and set them the example 
of humility by washing their feet. 

But a far greater and more momentous 
event soon held the audience spell-bound. 
After blessing the bread and the wine, 
Jesus again passed from one to another 
of his disciples and gave each a portion 


to eat and to drink. “This is My 
body; This is My blood.” With the 
fear of a hunted animal in his eyes, 
and an uneasy turning from side to 
side on his chair at the table, Judas 
watched the approach of His Master 


whose betrayal he was planning, and 
swallowed his portions of the bread and 
the wine with a feverish haste that 
revealed the torments of his conscience. 
As Christ went around the table the 
silence of the immense audience seemed 
almost painful in its intensity, and that 
silence was deepened, if that were 
possible, when He pronounced the words, 

“Verily I say unto you, that one 
of vou will betray me.” 

In the consternation which followed, 
even Judas himself, confused and fearful, 
exclaimed with the others, ‘Lord, is 
it. 1?” And Jesus answered him sadly, 
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j the feet. 


but with a note of sternness in His 
voice,—‘‘Judas, what thou doest, do 
quickly.” At once Judas left the room 
and the other Apostles began conjec- 
turing as to his sudden departure—one 
saying that perhaps the Master had 
sent him to buy something and another 
that he might have gone to bestow alms 
upon the poor. 

Judas appears before the Sanhedrin, 
the high council of the Jews, presided 
over by Caiphas, the High Priest, and 
is bribed to betray his Master. Then 
follows the memorable scene in the 
garden of Gethsemane. Christ leaves 
Peter, James and John to watch and 
pray while he goes apart from them a 
little way. Three times he returns and 
finds them sleeping. Finally he awakens 
them with the words ‘Arise, let us go 
hence; behold he is at hand that doth 
betray Me’’. Judas appears with the 
Roman soldiers, kisses Christ on the 
cheek, and skulks away. Judas again 
appears before the assembly of the 
High Priests and in a fit of remorse 
demands that they release the innocent 
Christ. Finding his entreaties in vain, 
he flings the thirty pieces of silver in 
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Cartst driving the mone y change rs from the Temple This part was taken in 1939 by Alots Lang 
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their faces, and rushing out, pulls off 
his girdle and hangs himself to a tree. 
The action of the play now moves 
more rapidly. Christ is taken to the 
house of Annas and thence to the 
Sanhedrin. From there he is brought 
before Pilate who refuses the demands 
of the High Priest that He be put to 
death. Finding that Christ is a Gali- 
lean, Pilatesends him to King Herod for 
judgment. Herod will not condemn 
Him, but sends Him back to Pilate. 
Pilate, believing that he might appease 
the rage of the people in that way, 
delivers Jesus up to be scourged, but 
























Centre Johanna Pretsin- 
er, the Mary Magdalene 
f the 1930 Play. Having 
ince married, her role wall 
¢ takenthis year by Klara 
Vavr, whose father is shown 


above as Judas 


SCLOuU indreas Lang 
laved the role of Peter in 
; >> I 

1922 and of Matthew in 


1030. Above:—Judas, as por- 






trayed by Guido Mayr, was 

one of the remarkable per- 

formances of the 1930 
Passton Pla 


the Jews only cry out the more loudly, 
“Crucify Him”, ‘“‘Crucify Him’’, and in 
mockery place a crown of thorns upon 
His head. 

This scene before Pilate’s house is 
one in which the murderous passions of 
the mob, inflamed by Caiphas, are 
admirably protrayed. So superb is 
the acting of the 600 people who com- 
pose the seething, restless rabble, that 
in word and action they are in perfect 
unison. Pilate understands why the 
priests are envious of Jesus, and makes 
plain his contempt for them and their 
dupes, the same people who but a 
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Christ before the Sanhedrin 


few days before had acclaimed Jesus 


as King on His entry into Jerusalem. 


With great cunning Caiphas reminds 
Pilate that Jesus has made himself a 
rebel against Caesar by proclaiming 


himself King. The threat to appeal to 
Caesar frightens the Governor, and he 
yields to the mob, and orders the 
crucifixion of Christ. Sending for water 


he washes his hands before them and 
exclaims, “I am innocent of the blood 
of this just man. See ye to it’. The 


mob reply, “His blood be upon us and 
upon our children’. 

Then begins the torturing journey to 
Calvary. Surrounded by hundreds of 
people who fill the air with jeering cries, 
Jesus moves slowly, and with difficulty 
drags his heavy cross. Twice he falls 
under its weight before it is transferred 
to the shoulders of Simon, the Cyrenian. 
Jesus is roughly pulled to his feet and 
driven on with savage blows. From a 
side street Mary the mother of Jesus, 
Mary Magdalene and John the Disciple, 
are seen approaching. Mary recognizes 
her Son and falls into the arms of 
Mary Magdalene. The procession moves 
on to Golgotha. 
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the high council of the Jews 


Here the crowd dispersed and the chor- 
isters, grief stricken and robed in black, 
make their appearance. While they 
chant, heavy blows of a hammer are 
heard from behind the curtain, and a 
shudder of horror goes through the 
audience at the thought of what those 
ominous sounds foretell. The curtain 
opens to reveal the scene of Calvary. 
In the foreground are the three crosses 
with the executioners busy about them. 
In the background stand the holy 
women with the Disciple John, Joseph 
of Arimathea and Nicodemus. The 
central lies flat on the ground. 
It is slowly raised upright. Apparently 
the tragic figure upon it has no support, 
and it is hard to believe that He is not 
actually nailed to the cross. The realism 
is terrible—the silence even more so. 
While the audience scarcely breathes, 
there comes from the lips of the Crucified 
One, in a voice broken with pain, the 
appeal that mercy be shown those 
who had brought Him to His death, 
“Father forgive them; they know not 
what they do’’. Jesus promises salva- 
tion to the good thief, and turning weary 
eyes from His mother to the beloved 


cross 
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disciple exclaims ‘‘Mother, behold thy 
son. Son, behold thy mother.” 
a brief space there follow the words 
that mark the end of the Victim’s 
mortal agony, ‘Father, into Thy hands 
I commend My Spirit”. His head drops 
forward and he yields up the ghost. 
There follows the beautiful and affecting 
scene of the descent from the 
reproduced after the masterpiece 
Rubens. The last act of the play is 
devoted to the Resurrection; and the 
Passion Play ends with a _ tableau 
depicting the Ascension. 

It is difficult to give any idea of the 


( ‘ross, 


of 


After 
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borne down Dy 


é elg 0 
effect of this marvelous performances 
upon an audience which, with the 
exception of one intermission, has sat 


from eight o’clock in the morning until 
six o’clock at night spellbound. If 
throughout that crowded day the skill 
of the actors and the stagecraft of the 
Director did not happily combine to 
the emotional strain upon the 
spectators, they would have been unable 
to bear it. That is only another way 
of saying that the artistry of the produc- 
tion is not inferior to its religious appeal 
an appeal to which people of all 
denominations inevitably respond. 


lessen 











Buffalo Days on Red River 


By Joun Peter TuRNER 


Illustrations supplied by the writer except where otherwise noted 





Ze 2. What path is this across the rolling plain, wilderness beyond 

TURE per- Forsaken now—with grasses over-run the Mississippi; 

mentes every Flanking the broader trail that, side was one of the Swilt- 
chronicle of the vir- a a est, most thrilling, 
ginWest. In bold sheeoue most brilliant in all 
superlatives the an- Seeks, in its even gauge, the setting the great race-move- 
nals of the plains sun? ments of recorded 
tell of a land of vast time, and probably 
conception teeming with wild life, of the most drastic. Indians were tricked 


savage walfs of humanity borne hither 
in some bygone age, of intrepid men 
and dauntless women far removed from 
the marts and customs of the world. 
No other field of pioneer endeavor is 
richer in romance. 

Conjecture halts before the buried 
centuries in which the grasslands from 
the Rio Grande the Saskatchewan 
pastured millions upon millions of bison, 
or the ages down which the red-man 
hunted the immense solitude of the 
plains; but the western conquest stands 
forth today as one of the most palpable 
achievements of its kind in _ history. 
From the recesses of the unknown the 
wild denizens of the plains came face to 
face with imminent intrusion, retreated 
in ever-decreasing numbers, succum- 
bed swiftly to the inevitable. The in- 
vasion of the West 


to 


the subduing of the 


and bribed and riddled to subjection. 


Animals were destroyed in ruthless 
slaughter. All life wavered twixt un- 
certainity and death. Intolerance, 


debauchery, breach of trust, and murder 
drenched the borders in affairs of blood. 
Only in the more northerly British 
territory, under the aegis of the fur 
companies and, later, of the Mounted 
Police, could the natives accept with 
confidence the white man’s hand. Brave 
men on either side laboured to establish 
law and justice and liberty, more often 
only to be pushed aside or trodden 
down unhonoured and unsung; while 
warring nomads or masses of wild 
cattle mattered little save as a means 
to bring about an end. And, paradox- 
ical as it may seem, the Indian and the 
buffalo were among the foremost agen- 
cies to ensure the great transition—ihe 
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Drying buffalo meat in camp. From 


one gleaning for the outposts of trade the 
first fruits of the plains and thereby 
hastening his own ruin, the other 
providing initial sustenance and com- 
merce to the vanguard of a mighty host 
athirst for the treasures of a new land. 
As the feverish pilgrimage spread 
the West, an enormous area of 
potential wealthw as disclosed. Provi- 
dence, it would seem, had weighed 
carefully the preparations for inroads of 
the old world upon the new. Fabulous 
had been accumulated in 
anticipation of the western surge of 
civilized mankind: and, in the great 
programme of expansion, the buffalo 
was destined to occupy a highly impor- 


across 


resources 


tant, though transitory, place. The 
buffalo became. the western staff of 
life. Reaped by the skilled huntsmen 


and such as found the hazards to their 
liking, the harvests of the hunt were 
garnered to supply frontier establish- 
ments and intervening transports,the 
huge surplus passing through varied 
ramifications to swell an enormous 
barter with the outer world. Early 
trading interests prospered in exclusive 


possession, blazing the way until the 


a sketch by the late William 


irmstrong, C.I 


Kast awoke to a realization of the free 


and illimitable opportunities of the 
West. Voyageurs, explorers, company- 
men, missionaries, colonists, red-coats 
to the north; competitive discoverers, 


traders, gold prospectors, covered 
wagons, freebooters, army scouts to the 
south, penetrated further and further. 
“To the West, to the West’ became the 
ery. The ancient land of Canaan, rich 
with milk and honey, had offered in its 
day no greater hope to the wanderers 
of Israel than did these plains of the 
new world, overflowing with meat and 
robes, to the fearless multitude bound 
westward to its coveted reward; and 
all who first trod the sun-set trails 
learned to depend directly or indirectly 
upon the buffalo. 

Of all that vast army of migrating 
life that sought new beginnings beyond 
the Great Lakes and the Mississippi, 
none looked more assuredly upon the 
buffalo for essential sustenance than 
the people of the north-western outposts 
and settlements; and none have left a 
record of more rigid tolerance and 
perseverance than the plainsmen and 
settlers of the Red River of the North. 











Lured from their 


Scottish isles and 
Irish tenures, up- 
rooted from time- 


honoured sheilings 


in their rugged 
Highlands, tossed 
mid uncharted 


wastes, buffeted by 
rival interests, pa- 
tiently suffering 
remorse, exposure, 
privation, sickness, 
leath, the ulti- 
mately successful 
Red River em- 
igrants stand out 
like beacons in the 
wilderness. Begun 
in the period from 
ISIL to IS15, by 
the altruistic and 
sagacious Thomas 
Douglas, Earl of 
Selkirk, through 
the medium of the 
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1 Red River hunter of 


the huffalo davs 


Hudson’s Bay Company, then in the ment on the 
throes of bitter competition with its 

subsequent associate the North West and happy people. 
Company, the Red River Settlement 


grew to be the focal pol 


nt of activity dependance. 


western 
eventual home-land centre of a contented 


Pioneer 
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in the whole North- 
West; and, under 
the sovereignity of 
the Company of 
Adventurers and 
the goodwill enjoy- 
ed by its officers, 
the adjacent tribes 
of plain and forest 
lived in almost 
blissful freedom 
from invading sub- 
terfuge and treach- 


ery. Fort Garry, 
the mother-estab- 
lishment of the 


northern prairies, 
at the forks of the 


Red and_ Assini- 
boine Rivers the 
site of the future 


metropolis of Win- 
nipeg readily 
became the scene 
of the first attempt 
at organized settle- 
plains and the 


By its isolation the 


settlement developed the utmost self- 


hospitality and 





he wild excitement of the hunt, 


as the herd thunders across the plain 


From the painting by Paul Kane 
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The Red River cart 


was made exclustt ely of wood. 





The doleful screeching of its ungreased axles 


inseparable from prairte travelling. 


tolerance largely subordinated the dis- 
tinctions of class and creed. Unbending 
fortitude and faith prevailed. Rivalries 
and glamours of the distant world were 
little known or heeded. Indian warfare 
played small part, and the accepted 
symbol of protective power, the flag of 
Britain bearing the familiar H. B. C 

flew from every fort; while the Com- 
pany’s contributions to the common 
good were more than balanced by the 
Red River settlers in their tillage of the 
soil and by the predominant population 
of native voyageurs and plainsmen in 
their natural vocations in the service of 
the trade. 

The young North-West owed an 
especial meed of thanks to the voyageur- 
hunters of Red River, for among all the 
picturesque figures of the frontier none 
bore so lightly nor more abundantly the 
exacting brunt of western energy and 
toil. Coincident with the first bold 
pathfinders from French Canada, con- 
eurrently with the audacious Nor’ 
Westers from Montreal, and long before 
the coming of the Selkirk settlers, the 
canoemen of the St. Lawrence had 
traversed the water highways to the 
West; and thus, free from conventional 
restraint, the chance friendships and 


affinities of the wilderness had produced 
an adaptable and virile race. The part- 
French, part-Indian Bots-brulés or Métis 
had forged a link between the two 
extremes of trade. Camp-fire stories 
thrilled round these Métis freemen of thi 
wilds, the very elements from which 
they sprang evolving an adventurous 
fellowship. Out on the wind-swept 
prairies, over the northern trade routes, 
in their several colonies adjacent to 
Red River, they followed their care- 
free and alluring mode of life—now 
revelling in the plunge and dash of the 
buffalo hunt, now mingling or clashing 
with the Indian tribes, now toiling in 
York-boat or canoe over the long 
portages of the North, guiding, trap- 
ping, freighting or working their patchy 
fields—and upon their matchless riders 
hung, in greatest measure, the annual 
needs of the Company and the Settle- 
ment in the produce of the plains. 
Schooled in the lore of the open, quick 
to muster, better armed and mounted 
than the Indian, infallable in tactics of 
defense, the French Métis and their less- 
numerous English-speaking confrere= 
were masters of every native cunning 
and every craft pertaining to the hunt. 
And, first and foremost, upon this 
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1 Metrs brigade on the way to the buffalo plains. 


seasoned soldiery of the buffalo ranges 
rested the most unique and efficient 
hunting organization in the world. 
Some sixty miles southward 
“The Forks,” the Pembina 
wanders from the west to join the 
‘main river’ at the site of old Fort 
Pembina, marking the approximate 
boundary between Canada and the 
United States, between the old Red 
fiver colony to the north and _ the 
Dakotah plains in the ancient Sioux 
territory to the south. Athwart the 
latter for over six hundred miles lies 
the Grand Couteau du Missouri, paral- 
leling the river of its name. Between 
the Pembina and the Missouri, at the 
nearest span, lay two hundred miles 
of treeless loneliness, bearing in its 
midst this bye-gone ocean’s rim; and 
over the broad meads adjacent to the 
giant ridge, an immense portion of the 
bison horde had grazed and wandered 
through unrecorded time. In all seasons, 
large herds frequented the broad flanks 
of the Couteau, but the greater mass was 
ever on the move—now streaming west- 


from 
River 


ward with the spring toward the higher 
levels, now wandering northward with 
the heat atop the breezy uplands, anon 
turning slowly eastward with the basking 


From a painting by 


the late William Armstrong, C.E 


days around the Souris Plain, past the 
Brandon and Blue Hills and Turtle 
Mountain toward the Pembina and Red 
Rivers; and, as autumn tinged the air, 
drifting southward through the land of 
the Dakotahs, far beyond the Minne- 
waukan and Sheyenne prairies, back to 
the eastern exposures of the Couteau— 
in all, a seasonal sojourn of a thousand 
miles or more. Beyond the great, wind- 
swept plateau, over which some primal 
influence born of the infinite seemed to 
brood, a land of immeasurable spaces 
rolled to the foothills of the Rockies and 
the far-off Texan plains. 

For a hundred years following the 
coming in 1738 of the first white man, 
Pierre de La Vérendrye,—fearless 
son of an indomitable father 


the Missouri Couteau had remained 
but vaguely known; and only five 
vears before Lord  Selkirk’s _ initial 
Red River colonists had braved the 


North Atlantic to reach Hudson Bay in 
1811, had the first exploratory expedi- 
tion from the eastern States struck 
across the continent by the Missouri. 
Mountain trappers and traders from 
headquarters at St. Louis on the Missis- 
sippi had gradually followed, risking 
constant perils to establish and maintain 
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Fort Union on the Missouri, from which 


to tap the rich beaver meadows in the 


valleys of the Rockies. But the ever- 
increasing westward push had _ been 
farther to the south, where, by 1840, 


wagon caravans, following a more direct 
route, had begun to creep along the 
River Platte on the tortuous, uncertain 
trail to Oregon and the Pacific. Opera- 
tions against the Indians had 
out from Forts Leavenworth and Kearny 


reached 


and other military posts in the territories 
of Kansas and Nebraska; and, once the 
spear-head of invasion had been thrust 
well forward, the long slumber of the 
trans-Mississippi plains had ended. But 
primordial life and uninterrupted sava- 
gery still prevailed across five hundred 
miles of virgin solitude between the 
Pembina and the Platte, comprising in 
its northeasterly half the main hunting 
range of the Red River plainsmen of 
the north. 

It is a sabbath morning in the month 
of June some ninety years ago. At the 
Métis rendezvous of White Horse Plains 
on the Assiniboine, twenty miles west- 
ward from Fort Garry (Winnipeg), the 
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improvised parish church, the log trading 


and the white-fronted 
dwellings along wooded banks, 
a humble evidence of life amid a 
and prairie The endless 
of vision, the shimmering sky 
blazing sunlight, tempered by a 
the sea O 


store, many 
present 
flat 
range 

and 


vacant 


long 
breeze blowing cool across | 
grass, instil a subtle buovancy and sens 
of freedom peculiar to the West. A few 
cattle upon nearby pastures, perhaps a 
cantering horseman or slow-moving OX" 
cart upon the highway and a score o1 
brown-faced Métis, gathered in 
groups before the diminutive 
worship, suggest something of the repos 
and tranquillity of a Lower-Canadian 
village. At the portal of his frontie 
shrine, the good Pére Belcourt—pionee: 
padré of the prairies—having admon- 
ished his children in matters spiritual 
and temporal, stands bareheaded in 
weathered soutane to join in the enthu- 
siasm of momentous news. The great 
summer buffalo hunt is being proclaimed 
All participants will assemble at the 
Pembina Crossing. Irrespective ot 
creeds, the Red River people have 


two of 


} 


house 0 
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learned to look to their well-attended 
gatherings for the spread of information, 
and, though not unexpected, **Le grand 
is wafted broadcast as the 
prairie fire sweeps before the wind. 
Already careful scrutiny of hunting 
requisites has taken place, and, anti- 
cipating a brisk trade, Fort Garry and 
the subordinate posts of Pembina and 
White Horse Plains have been buzzing 
with activity for several weeks. At 
every hunter’s homestead assembling 
and repairing of camp accessories has 
had attention; ponies and oxen have 
looked to; trained “buffalo run- 
ners’’ yarded against possible wandering. 

In the days that follow spare clothing 
is ransacked; provisions are made up 
and packed; trading counters ring with 
good-natured argument and _ banter: 
past debts are adjusted and new credits 
granted; and, to the measured tread 
of moccasins, the monotone of rasping 
fiddles, goodfellowship and gaiety, the 
Red River jig enlivens many a farewell 


annoncement’’ 


been 


gathering in the meagre homes. The 
all-important undertaking at ‘Red 
River” is equipped and ready. The 


supreme adventure and diversion of the 


vear has come. 
The scene shifts far to the south 
and west, toward the country of the 
Couteau. It is the zenith of the summe1 
season, when labour on the river farms 
is slack. A radiant restfulness suffuses 
the interminable plain, as if at the noon- 
tide of the vear Nature has paused to 
dream. The deep-cut valley of the 
Pembina lies in evening light. Across 
the bordering uplands the westering sun 
casts long shafts to the darkening bourne 
of the horizon. A vagrant breeze 
fraught with an afflation of summer! 
flowers, croons through the endless grass. 
From somewhere in the vast open a 
lamentation—the coyote’s wail—rises in 
high-pitched tremulo. Then, as_ the 
dazzling orb sinks down, profound 
tranquillity, like some unfathomable 
mood of time and space, encompasses 
the Great Prairie. Scarcely has the long 
twilight fallen than comes an _ indes- 
cribable sound a weird screeching 
breaking in upon the silence’ with 
unearthly Increasing as it 
the din squeals 


discord. 
approaching 


comes 
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forth in shrill crescendos as a long 
caravan of wooden carts in single file, 
flanked by keen-visaged outriders, dips 
at the valley’s rim to wind slowly down 
a time-worn trail toward the river. The 
great summer buffalo hunt is on its way. 


In fading outline, a stream of life 


floods the lower levels. A thousand 
carts, half as many hunters and their 
women, drivers and camp-followers, 


boys, girls, dogs, spare ponies and oxen, 
trained buffalo runners—all by hundreds 

some Selkirk settlers, Orkneymen and 
burly Seots, a few friendly Crees and 
Saulteaux, swing in an ordered circle to 
the shrill outeries and commands of 
mounted captains. With rare precision 
the cart-ring forms shafts inward, as 
each swings to its place. The greaseless 
axles their melancholy  dirge: 
ponies and oxen are hobbled and turned 


Cease 


loose; fires twinkle in the gathering 
dusk: skin lodges are erected within 
the wide corral; and guards are ap- 
portioned and assigned to look-out 
stations. Songs 
and merriment 
mingle with the 
sound of fiddles, 


the noise of many 
dogs, the chatter 
and laughter, till 
the quiet night 
draws down. 

To traverse the 
country of the 


Sioux from the 
Pembina was to 
invoke grave 


peril. Any exten- 
sive journey over 
the Missouri trail 
by individuals or 
small parties, if 
successful, was 
simply an escape The 
from calamity or 

death. But, in 

its combined ability and numbers, its 
eternal vigilance, and the fearless strat- 
egy of its seasoned plainsmen, the great 
“brigade” felt a sense of security and 
independence. Ere the eastern sky had 
paled, lights flickered in the _ valley. 
Dogs set up their chorus, ponies neighed. 
Soon voices came fitfully around the 
breakfast fires; and, with the rising sun, 





Vonarch of the Plains 


the day’s activities were started. In 
the brush-clad margins of the Pembina 
light poles of poplar and willow were 
cut for drying stages for the meat; small 
fire-wood was packed to serve on the 


open plain; and lodge poles were 
replenished. Ponies and oxen wandered 
to the nether slopes and the lush 
pasturage beside the sluggish stream. 
Old men and women attended the 
simple duties of the camp. The amiable 
Pére Belcourt in his tattered cassock 


moved cheerily among his proselytes; 
and merry children played at mimic 
hunting. Everywhere lean, wolf-eyed 
dogs prowled in search of food or 
basked in passive ignorance of their 
fickle lives, while scouts stood guard on 
vantage point and lookout. 


Another sunrise, and, in unconfused 
array, the loaded concourse swung to 
its ambling gait. Slowly the long line 
headed by the guides and interspersed by 
scores of dark-skinned horsemen, excited 
dogs and ponies, 
wound upward 
to the plain. The 
screeching axles, 
shrill cries, babble 
of many voices, 
dust and din and 
clatter, passed 
from the peaceful 
valley. Out in 
advance, and far 
on either flank, 
the guides and 
scouts rode on. 
Gentle undula- 
tions stretched 
south and west, 
beckoning the line 
of travel to a 
land beyond the 
world. Stark crea- 


tion, unchanged 
and empty 
through the ages, presented an enor- 
mous panorama. Mile followed mile 
mid an immeasurable void of earth 


and sky. Old buffalo trails scored the 
glistening prairie to converge toward 
the “‘crossing,’”’ and whitened skulls lay 
strewn on every side. As though a 
great carpet had been spread, flowers 
of gayest hue—roses, orange lilies, blue 
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A small herd fording a shallow lake. 
g 


harebells, marigolds—adorned the end- 
less sward of varying green. 

Three days out from the Pembina 
found the travellers camped near the 


little Lac des Paches toward Turtle 
Mountain. Here the trail forked to the 
west and south—to the plains of the 


the one hand, to the Great 
and here a hunting 


Souris on 
Couteau on the other 
unit of several hundred carts struck 
westward midst many ‘‘bonhomies’’ 
on either side. Holding to the south 
across a hundred miles and more of 
treeless prairie, past the big Minne- 
waukan or Devil’s Lake and the upper 
Sheyenne River, the main brigade, after 
many days of travel, reached a favourite 
camp-site on a rolling prairie watered by 
spring-fed creeks and abounding in rich 
pasture. Buffalo in small companies 
had been sighted, day by day, and 
sufficient had been killed to provide the 
entire brigade with meat. Old hunters 
had admonished the younger to bide 
their time. Signs and portents told 
of nearby Sioux. From time to time, 


beyond the line of scouts, lurking bands 
had appeared, shifting wraith-like in 
the outlying hills; but the formidable 


brigade had seemed foreign to thei 
liking. The possibility of surprise at- 
tack, in which to run off ponies, only 
served to intensify precautions against 
danger. Nightfall found all animals 
within the big corral. 

Pleasant days go by. The sabbath 
comes and goes, rife with the quiet 
of older lands, the while the venerabk 
padré exhorts his reverant flock. In 
orderly routine the big assembly enjoys 
to the full the comradeship of common 
friends in arms. Rules for the guidance 
of the whole and watchful eyes preclude 
disaster. 

Suddenly a wild acclaim breaks on 
the idle camp! Scouts have sighted 
buffalo out on the neighbouring plain! 


Bedlam shatters day-dream and in- 
action. Hunters stream from smoke- 
grimed shelters. Women shout in 


raucous tumult; dogs add their wolfish 
chorus. Ponies are rounded up and 
agile horsemen wheel and plunge in 
splendid mastery of their fractious 
mounts. Flintlocks and powder horns 
are seized. Outbursts shrill from 
sinewed throats athirst for action as 
captains shout commands; and, veiled 








in wakes of dust, three hundred couriers 
of death ride for the open plain. Far 
off, on the featureless expanse, a darken- 
ing horde moves slowly across the sea 
of green; and, circling to the wind, 
between the hills, the hunt lopes for- 
ward to the kill. In silence the final 
crest is reached. Ponies chafe—eager 
for the charge; and, as the hunt captain 
shrills his last ‘“‘Hurrah!’’, the quarry 
is in touch. 

A score of ponderous beasts, mulling 
as they go, move off in sudden fright; 
then panic seizes all as down the slopes 
a yelling line swoops at the plunging 
mass. Poised bodies lean to 
flanks are reached Thundering 
gunfire, demoniac cries, clattering, bellow- 
ing and shouting 
sweep outward and 
Deft fingers 


shoot as 


hoofs, 


away. 
handle powder 
horns with magic 
skill: bullets are 


dropped to muzzles 
from the mouth. 
In full career ponies 
run free, trained to 
the frantic race. 


Huge hulks lie 
strewn and others 
reel and toss: 


wounded plunge 
onward, doomed to 
certain death. <A 
rider pitches head- 


long in a_ heap. 
Drunk with the 
lust of slaughter, 


vieing for bravado 
ind lightly court- 


ing fate, the 
frenzied huntsmen 
kill and kill, till, 


one by one, jaded 


man and ~beast  plica 





Buffalo skull set up on the Prairie by the plains 
Indians, painted and accompanied by gifts in sup- 
tion to the Great Spirit to send the buffalo hack 
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trail back, steaming and reeking from 
the weltering task. 

Already the camp is out. Women 
wield dexterous knives; the spoils are 
stripped and loaded in the carts; the 
westering sun sinks down and twilight 
falls; and round the dull illumination of 
the fires a happy people rests in festive 
mood. 


A crumbling skull with short, stout 
horns, a narrow, grass-grown trail 
winding up the slope, dipping again and 
up the next, and so beyond the skyline 

these are the only traces of buffalo 
days. Two centuries have rolled by 


since La Vérendrye first set foot upon 
the Couteau. 


Towns have risen where, 
but a few years 
ago, the lodges of 


the Indian and 
M ét is stood. 
Thousands upon 


thousands of home- 
seekers ha ve 
flocked through the 
portals of the last 
great West. The 
“prairie schooners”’ 


have followed the 
buffalo trails and 
trails of steel have 
followed the wag- 
ons. Long trains 
pant eastward 
with the modern 
harvest of the 
prairies; and, 
through the sum- 
mer months, the 
wheat fleet of the 


Lakes churns back 
and forth. 

A new, 
nation has posses- 
sed the land. 


strong 


QF 
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SPIT! AND RUPSHU 


By J. S. LerusripGce 


Photographs by the writer 


VER the main Himalaya range, 

150 miles north of Simla, the 

summer capital of India, lies the 
little known country Spiti. This 
country, ‘‘the middle country” as it is 
known in Tibetan, comprises the basin 
of the Spiti River, a tributary of the 
great Sutlej, and is bounded on all sides 
by enormous mountains. To the south 
the main Himalayan range, its 
peaks climbing to 22,000 feet above the 
sea. The only passes over this mass 
of tangled mountains lie at elevations 
of over 15,000 feet, and are impassable 
for eight months of the year on account 
of the snow. North of the valley, the 
Zaskar range rises even higher, and the 
one practicable pass out of Spiti to the 
Rupshu plateaux is the Parang La or 
“Pass Perilous’ as its name implies, 
nearly 19,000 feet high. The Spiti 
valley has a mean elevation of 12,000 
feet, and in all its 5,000 square miles 
there are only 3,500 inhabitants. These 
eke out a precarious existence by grow- 
ing a few crops of barley and dwarf 
peas, and by raising small flocks of 
mountain sheep, goats, and yaks. 
Although the country is officially part 
British India, its inhabitants are 


of 


rises 


of 


from the Staff College, Quetta 


Baluchistan, India 
Tibetan. The boundary with Tso Tso 
the most western province of Tibet, is 
an arbitrary line across the lower part 
of the Spiti valley. The Spiti folk ar 
Lamaists of the Red Lama sect. They 
practise polyandry whereby the eldest 
brother family marries, and all 
his younger brothers are automatically 
co-husbands of the blushing bride. 
Actually many of these younge 
brothers prefer life in a monastery t 
their share of conjugal and in 
consequence nearly half of the males in 
the country are Lamas. The spare 
ladies mostly become nuns, and human 
nature being what it is, scandals between 


of a 


) 


bliss 


the monks and the nuns are by no 
manner of means uncommon. 
In 1925 my wife and I found our- 


selves in Spiti in search of big game 
Ibex and Burrhel (the blue wild sheep 
of the Himalayas) were our immediate 


quest. The result however was that 
we fell in love with the land and its 
inhabitants and returned again and 


again whenever leave and opportunity 


allowed us. In 1925 we met Labh 
Zang a professional hunter, who ac- 
companied us in all our subsequent 
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Tartar ruler of Rupshu 


expeditions to Rupshu in 1926 and 1928, 
ind in 1929 into forbidden Tibet. 
Labh Zang is by birth a Tibetan, and 
ilthough I doubt whether he has ever 
had a bath in his life, he is one of 
Nature’s most perfect gentlemen. Fear- 
less, straightforward and as _ honest 
is @ die, he has Pe | wealth of anecdote 
and a charming wit which make him 
delightful companion. No day was 
too long for him, no ford 
mountain torrent or avalanche-haunted 
pass too dangerous, to damp his enthu- 


across a 


“1asm. 
Spiti is ruled officially by a hereditary 


hief called the Nono. In 1925 and 
1926 the Nono was a minor and the 
government was carried on by _ his 


mother the “Shema Sahiba” or Queen 
Mother. Actually the power behind 
the throne was Labh Zang, and we had 
the unique experience of employing as 
our guide and _ professional — shikari 
hunter) the virtual ruler of the country. 

In 1926 and 1928, Labh Zang led us 
into Rupshu. The Parang La Pass out 
of Spiti is notorious as one of the most 
dangerous in the whole Himalayan 
region. In all we crossed it four times, 


Black yak's tail banners adorn the tent poles, as they 
did in the days of Tamerlane. 


and I never wish to attempt it again. 
Our last crossing was in a blizzard with 
the thermometer standing at zero. (This 
sounds strange for India in July!) 
Rupshu is a country of huge open 


downs. The lowest point is the great 
Tsho Morari Lake where the water 
level is 15,000 feet above the sea. The 


extremes in temperature in the summer 
are most remarkable. It freezes hard 
at night and yet during the day we 
recorded temperatures in our tent of 
108° Fahrenheit. The inhabitants 
number only 500 all told, although the 
country is almost the size of Nova 
Scotia. They are Tibetans and live a 
purely nomadic life in tents made of 
vaks’ hair, following the grazing with 
their flocks and herds of sheep and yaks. 

There are only two buildings in the 
whole country and both are situated 
on the west shore of the Tsho Morari 
at a place called Kanzok. One is a hut 
where the ruler of the country, the 
Gova, spends his summer, and the 
second is a small monastery of some 
25 lamas. 

Labh 


entrée to 


secured our 
although 


influence 
latter, and 


Zang’s 
the 








women are not allow- 
ed into the inner 
temple, my wife and 
I were actually in- 
vited to attend a 
service. This was 
an amazing affair to 
our Western eyes. 
Lamaism has strayed 
very far from the 
original teachings of 
Gautama Buddha. 
The monks sat in 
two rows facing each 
other and chanted 
Tibetan texts. Every 
now and then small 
boys carrying urns 
of tea would walk 
between the lines of 
worshippers and fill 
up their cups with 


AND RUPSHU 





cousin the Tibetan. 
Thirty or forty cups 
a day is quite a 
normal ration. We 
also had to drink 
large quantities of it 
in order to appeal 
friendly. To the 
occidental stomach it 
is revolting, being 
composed of brick 
tea stewed for several 
hours in a pot and 
then flavoured with 
salt and pea flour, 
the whole topped off 
with a large lump of 
rancid mutton fat. 


Torefuse tea how- 
ever, is an unthink- 
able insult, and one 
has to shut one’s 








the beverage. | ng ; ) 

Tea drinking is po ae ae en eves and try to force 
the chief vice of the His Highness the Nono of Spiti, at left the nauseating stufi 
Spiti man and _ his down. 


Kanzok Lamasery, 





. , a . 
the summer hut of tts Gova 
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Devil dancers at Kanzok Lamasery 
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Tibetan tea cups (every man, woman 
and child carries one) are frequently 
very beautiful. Some are made of 
egg shell china with patterns of dragons 


on them, some are of a_ peculiarly 
beautiful dark wood lined with silver. 
To return, however, to Kanzok. After 


the service in the temple, Labh Zang 
persuaded the monks to give us a Devil 
Dance. A small present of money to 
the temple funds clinched the bargain, 
and we soon were audience to a dance 
produced for our especial benefit. 

The actual dancing is unconvincing 
and clumsy. The music, however, which 
is produced by drums and eight foot 
long horns, is weird and awe-inspiring. 
The costumes and masks of the dancers 
also add to the eerieness of the perform- 
ance. The masks and costumes, we 
were told, were very ancient and 
incredibly valuable. They had all been 


imported from ‘‘Maha Chin’’—Great 
China—centuries ago. The fact that 
the costumes were made of the most 


beautiful Chinese brocade, obviously of 





the monsoon 


Himalaya 


great age, bore out this statement 
The Gova, a fat, cheerful Mongol who 
might well have sat for a portrait oi 
Genghiz Khan, sat by our side during 
the performance and plied us_ wit! 
unending cups of the impossible tea. 
In 1928 we stayed a few days at 
Kanzok recuperating ourselves and ow 
vaks from an energetic four days’ march 
from the Tibetan border, during which 


time we had walked 96 miles and 
crossed three passes of over 17,000 
feet. As luck would have it our sta\ 


coincided with the annual gathering otf 
the whole of the Rupshu tribe of nomads 

Once a year these people, with all 
their flocks and herds, congregate at 
Kanzok and meet Ladakhi traders from 
the civilization of Leh and Kashmir 
A week or so is spent in barter. The 
Rupshu “‘wallahs’”’ exchange sheep, yaks, 
turquoises, wool, yak’s hair and borax 
for salt, flour, tea, knives and cheap 
jewellery. We had a good opportunity 
of seeing how they live and were struck 
by the amazing squalor of their lives. 

A complete family spends 
its life in a small yak’s han 
tent, 12 feet across and five 
feet high. The tent is shared 
by all the baby yaks and lambs 
which require warmth at night. 
The human beings never bathe 
or even wash, and the conse- 
quent atmosphere has to be 
experienced to be believed. 

The question of washing was 
always an amusing one. Both 
in Spiti and Rupshu and later 
in Tibet, the inhabitants con- 
sidered it the height of humour 
that the white people should 
bathe once a day. My wife 
and I used to bathe in turns 
inside the tent immediately on 
completing a march. It was 
too cold to bathe in comfort 
after the sun had gone down. 
As soon as the bath had been 
poured into the canvas tub 
all the local inhabitants would 


turn out to watch the per- 
formance. Labh Zang and | 


would do sentry go round the 
tent trying to drive off the 
peeping toms while my wif 
had her bath. She and Labh 
Zang would do the same for 
me while I had my tub. Even 








SPITI 


Labh Zang, after four years 
of knowing us, never quite got 
used to this mad custom of 
the white people and would 
shake his head and prophesy 
every sort of ill as a result. 
! think our perfect health on 
every trip rather disappointed 
him. 

The following year, just in- 
-ide the Tibetan border, we 
camped at a famous hot sul- 
phur spring called Chusa. The 


water flows out of a rocky 
hillside into four rock basins 
each six to eight feet across 
ind four to five feet deep. 


These natural baths tempted 
us and we luxuriated in them. 
‘dur following were scornful. 
Labh Zang told us a wonderful 
story of how the local mountain 
vodling had made these baths 
centuries ago. This kindly 
vodling had carved instructions 


on the rocks as to how one 
should bathe, what dippings 
ind incantations were neces- 


sary to cure any and every ill 
o which flesh is heir. The 
result was that for generations 
these springs were famous 
throughout Tibet and the sick 
and maimed would journey for months 
to bathe at Chusa, where they were 
invariably cured of their ailments. 

A few years ago, however, a Tibetan 
doctor found that the miraculous spring 
was affecting his practise. He conse- 
quantly obliterated the carvings with 
a chisel, and now nobody knows the 


? 


correct healing ritual. “So what the 
devil, Sahib,” said Labh Zang, “is the 


good of your going to the trouble of 
bathing here now ?” 


The rolling downs of Rupshu and 
Western Tibet hold some of the rarest 
and most prized species of big game 
in Asia. Our two trips in 1926 and 


1928 were spent in search of the Ovis 
Ammon, the largest of all wild sheep, 
and the Burrhel, which grow to a 
greater size here than anywhere else 
in the world. 

In 1926 we saw a number of Ovis 
{mmon, but none of them was of a 
shootable size. In 1928, on the Tibetan 





Our pack pontes clinging to a 
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‘“‘main road” in Spitt. 


border, our patience was rewarded, and 
we obtained a magnificent specimen. 
He was a ram measuring 14 hands in 
height at the shoulder, with great 
curved horns 42! inches long and 17 
inches in girth. He was shot at a 
height of 18,000 feet above the 
the third day after we had first spotted 
him. 

We were also lucky enough to obtain 
a fine specimen of the Goa or Tibetan 
gazelle and three magnificent Burrhel. 
The largest of these had horns measuring 
30 inches in length and is amongst the 
six biggest heads ever recorded. He 
fell to my wife’s rifle. This was ade- 
quate compensation for having marched 
902 miles in 70 days and for having 
lived for five weeks at a height of 
never less than 15,000 feet. 


Sea, 


Travelling in Rupshu and_ Tibet 
cannot be recommended to those who 
love comfort. Apart from the financial 


aspect, one is limited to the amount 
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inch Ovts 


Our finest trophy. a 42 


of camp kit that can be carried by the 
amount of transport which is available. 
It is seldom possible to obtain more 
than five or six yaks. All food for the 
whole expedition has to be taken with 
one, and the consequence is that one’s 
equipment must be of the scantiest 
and lightest. During our last three 
expeditions we contented ourselves with 
one tent weighing only 28 pounds and 
a canvas bath and basin. Beds, tables 
and chairs were entirely dispensed with, 
and we slept and sat on the ground 
and ate off it too! 

Food is the greatest problem, however, 
and one has to carry most of one’s 
provisions canned. Burrhel meat 
superior to the finest mutton in existence, 
but it can only be hoped for at rare 
intervals. Tibetan sand grouse, an oc- 


Is 


casional hare, and sometimes a duck 
ean be bagged as a very welcome 
addition to the larder. The shooting 


of a large animal is a red letter day for 
everyone in camp. The Spiti man or 
Tibetan has an unlimited capacity for 
meat, and is as happy eating it raw as 
cooked. Four Spiti men can consume 
a sheep at a sitting, leaving literally 
nothing but the skin and bones. 
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lmemon ite gre if Tt vlan heep 

Tibet is a land forbidden to the 
white man. In the north-west and in 
the east the frontier is guarded, and 
to cross it Is quite impossible. The 


south-west corner, where the province 
of Tso Tso borders Spiti, is, however, 
very sparsely populated. The boundary 
is unguarded and is purely arbitrary. 
Labh Zang had regaled us for years 
with stories of the big game to be found 
in Tso The Ammon, he. said, 
were so huge that their horns curved 
up in front of their eves and they could 
therefore not see straight ahead but 
only to the side. The old horns of 
dead Ammon which littered the downs 
were so large that the wild snow foxes 
lived in them. The Bodpo La, the 
great pass which leads from Tso Tso 
to the province of Chumerti, is one of the 
highest passes in the world. From its 
summit one could see the fabled Kailas, 
Mount Meru, above the sacred Mana- 
sorawar Lake, where dwell the gods. 
From the Manasorawar Lake spring 
the four great rivers—the Indus 
Sing-chin-kamba, “the river of the 
lion’s mouth’’, so called because of the 
lion-hearted men who live on its banks; 
the Sutlej——-Lang-chin-kamba, ‘“‘the rive: 


—e 
Iso. 
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The highest village in Spitt, Kuibber, 13,500 fee 
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Vaks and their ve ung 


of the bull’s mouth,” whose turbulent 
waters go roaring down to the plains 
like a bull; the Karnali—Mapchu- 
kamba, “the river of the peacock’s 
mouth,” famed for the beautiful women 
of Nepal who live on its banks; and the 
Brahmaputra Tsanpo Tamjak- 
kamba, ‘“‘the river of the horse’s mouth,” 
so named on account of the famous 
breed of horses raised on its banks. 
The temptation was great. We dis- 
cussed the pros and cons all that winter. 
To be caught by Tibetan officials might 
well mean a Tibetan gaol. <A Tibetan 
gaol is notoriously unpleasant for they 
do not feed their prisoners. The pris- 


oners’ relatives do that or else the 
prisoner dies of hunger. 
Worse than that, almost, was the 


fear that the authorities in Simla might 
hear that one had crossed the border 
in defiance of countless regulations. 
That would mean big trouble of a very 
nasty kind. On the other hand, as far 
as we could make out, no white man 
had ever been to the top of the Bodpo 
La. An Indian surveyor of the Survey 
of India had been there in 1870 in 
disguise, but had failed to obtain a 


This hardy animal is the beast of burden of the high passes 


record of the height of the pass even if 
he had succeeded in climbing it. Lastly, 
and this probably tipped the balance, 
even if any white man had ever been 
there before, certainly no white woman 
ever had. To make a long story short, 
we succumbed to the temptation. 

The first week of July, 1929, saw us 
double marching 25 miles a day along 
the Hindustan Tibet road towards Spiti. 
Turning off across the Sutlej, we crossed 
the Hinalayan range by the Babeh 
Pass (16,000 feet) into Spiti. Six marches 
in Spiti brought us to the border. Here 
we repacked our stores on five Tibetan 
ponies and took the plunge. 

From the border to Sumlakar, a 
camping ground at the foot of the 
Bodpo La, is seven marches. The goat 
path, which is the only _ road, 
leads past no less than four Tibetan 
villages. It was here that we were 
afraid of being stopped and turned back 

or, worse still, arrested. Labh Zang, 
however, always seemed to be full of 
self-confidence and suffered no anxiety. 
Every step into Tibet increased mine. 

On the third day we reached the 
first village and most of its popu- 








SPITI 





1 happy 


lation turned out to have a look at us. 
Then to our horror we heard that a 
Tibetan official was in the village col- 
lecting taxes. This even shook Labh 
Zang’s confidence. However, as_ the 
Tibetans say, “If the heart be stout a 
mouse can lift an elephant,” so we put 


a brave face on it and asked him to 
come and drink tea with = us. He 
appeared to be more afraid of us 
than we were of him, for he locked 


himself up in a house and refused to 
come out. Probably he was terrified 
at the thought of what the Governor 
of the province would have to say to 
him if he heard that he had been having 
tea with the white people whom he 
should have arrested. He preferred to 
be able to say truthfully that he had 
never seen us. 

Four marches on we reached Sum- 
lakar, an old ruined fort and camping 
ground where two broad valleys meet. 
Here we pitched our camp at a height 
of 16,500 feet. On three sides of us 
great whale-backed downs rose up to 
a line of snow-covered peaks which we 
estimated to be from 21,000 to 23,000 
feet high. In the centre of the main 
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Tibetan family 


ridge dividing us from Chumerti, lay 
the col of the Bodpo La. 

This proved to be the Happy Hunting 
Ground of one’s dreams. Burrhel exist- 
ed in the most amazing numbers. One 
morning we sighted five herds of rams 
simultaneously. The same day we 
watched two splendid old rams fighting 
for nearly an hour. The downs were 
the home of snow leopards, Tibetan 
wolves (we saw two one day but could 
not get a shot), hares and marmots. 
Snow cocks whistled and chuckled at 
us from the precipices above our camp. 
Last but by no means least were the 
Ammon. 

We spent three days after Burrhel 
and shot five which was all we wanted. 
They were all noble heads, the largest 
29 inches, and the finest head I have 
ever We then turned our atten- 
tion to the Ammon. At dawn 
morning we saw six silhouetted on a 
ridge three thousand feet above us. 
By the time we had climbed to them, 
they had moved down to a broad open 
plain surrounded on three sides by a 
Direct approach was 


seen. 


one 


horse shoe ridge. 
impossible owing to the lack of cover, 
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Little snow can lie even at 20,000 feet because of the fierce Tibetan wind 


The only bridges in the country are made of twisted willow twigs 
» - 
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Uv wife and porters on the summit of the Bhabeh Pass 





_ 


The unmarried girls wear a turquoise in their hatr. 








“Kt, kt, so sol Lha gyal lo! Dudh 
May the | 


devils be defeated!) 


pambo!” (Take 


Pravers at 


so we studied them through the teles- 
cope. There was one head among them 
to dream of. A great massive old ram 
with enormous horns. Two others had 
shootable heads but they were definitely 
smaller. 

We started the only possible stalk, 
up and along the horse-shoe ridge. We 
were now at 18,500 feet and hurried 
along with lungs bursting, gasping for 
breath. My wife stopped half way 
along the ridge on the Ammon’s most 
likely line of retreat. Labh Zang and 
I panted on. Eventually by 1.30 p.m. 
a most gruelling stalk was over, I was 
within 180 yards of the big ram, and 
bowled him over with a single shot. 
The remainder galloped past me and 
1 cheered them on. I had got all I 
wanted in the big one. They ran 
straight up to my wife who had a great 
view of them, and then they panicked 
away over the downs and out of sight. 
Life had nothing more to offer that day. 

Next day we attacked the Bodpo La. 
A long, long, weary climb brought us 
to the snow-fields and so to the top. 
Looking over into Chumerti was the 


, 


one of tite 
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May the gods he victorious! 


pass 


Take! Given to the gods! 
hi hh cro 


shrines & wn each 


most marvellous view that can be 
imagined. The rolling plains of Western 
Tibet stretched away for miles, broken 
up with great mountains and valleys 
until they were merged into a great 
wall of enormous hills on the horizon. 
These must have been the Zaskar and 
Himalaya ranges of Garhwal and 
Kumaon. Mount Meru was before us 
but we could not identify her. To the 
north, over a of mountains 
Chagarchan, the great 23,000-foot mass 
overlooking the Tso Morari Lake and 
Kanzok in Rupshu, where we had been 
the year before. Nearer at hand, we 
could make out the peaks on each side 
of the Parang La, and Chowkola tower- 
ing above the Tso Tso valleys. Below 
us the pass dropped away over snow- 
fields and cornices into an awe-inspiring 
chasm. The wind however forbade any 
long stay for it went through and 
through one like a knife. 

At the top of the pass was the usual 


sea rose 


small cairn of stones with pieces of 
coloured rags tied to sticks on top. 
These cairns are built on every pass 


and every traveller says a prayer and 
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as holy and enchanted 
waning 


1 s lge piace 

1s ere beneath a 
> 
By man alin 


leaves a token by them in honour 
of the guardian spirit of the place. 

That evening we had another shock. 
Yet another Tibetan official and his 
servant arrived in camp during the night. 
He, however, had a humour. 
He was on his way over the Bodpo La 
Chumerti, and Labh Zang hastily 
explained that we were traders on our 
way to India from Gartok in Central 
Tibet. He smiled at this and seemed 
satisfied, and then asked for a loan of 


sense of 


to 


100 rupees! (Could this have been 
blackmail I wonder?) Labh Zang, 


however, was ready with the answer. 
He explained fully that nothing would 
have given us greater pleasure than to 
lend his excellency 100 rupees, but that 
as we were going to India, all our money 
was in bills and we had none in silver. 
Rupee bills do not pass as legal tender in 
Tibet, so his excellency went empty away. 

After that we felt that we had better 
not stay much longer in Tibet as the 
news of our invasion would certainly 
reach the ears of the Tibetan authorities 
in Tashigong, the capital of Chumerti, 
before long. We consequently packed 
up and trekked for the border as fast 


g for her ¢ 


] 


moon 
/ 


lemon 


was naunted 


iover 


we could. We reached Spiti again 
just three weeks after we had entered 
Tibetan territory for the first time. 

Our march through Spiti was by way 
of being a triumphal procession. Before 
entering Tibet, we had sent a present 
of Woolworth necklaces and trinkets 
to the Shema Sahiba of Spiti. These 
had so delighted the old lady that she 
detailed her brother to escort us on our 
homeward way. This he did with great 
pomp and ceremony and great solicita- 
tion for our welfare. And so we passed 
out of the arid lands of Spiti and Tibet 
into the green damp forests of pine and 
deodar which clothe the southern slopes 
of the Himalayas. Here we regretfully 
said goodbye to Labh Zang and our 
Tibetan friends. 

It was with a great sadness that we 
watched them turn back and _ start 
climbing slowly over the pass that leads 


as 


to the clean biting winds and sun- 
drenched uplands of Chang Dang ‘‘The 
Great Plains’ which is the roof tree 
of the world. Presently they disap- 


peared and we turned away south with 
our faces towards Simla and the burning 
plains of India beyond. 
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Fading Scenes on Quatsino Inlet 


By Diamonp JENNESS 


Photographs by B. W 
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ESS than 150 years ago the beauti- 
ful Quatsino Inlet on the north- 


west coast of Vancouver Island 
offered a home for no less than four 
tribes of the Kwakiut! Indian nation, 


whose combined population was some- 
thing like 800. Along the coast outside 
their sound they hunted the greatly 
prized sea-otter, and just within its 
entrance they “‘fished’’ for the equally 
prized dentalium shells, which the 
natives from California to Alaska used 
for both ornament and currency. Travel- 
ling in shapely dug-outs hollowed from 
single logs of cedar, the Quatsinos traded 
these articles all round the 
Vancouver Island, and, later, 
European vessels began to frequent the 
coast, exchanged the sea-otter skins for 
knives, muskets, cloth and other treas- 
ures of the white man. But evil days 


shores of 


when 


soon came upon them. Europeans 
brought not only iron and _ blankets, 
but smallpox, influenza, and other 


previously unknown diseases. Today 
two of the four tribes have disappeared, 


and the two that remain number only 


Leeson 


on 


89 





Quatsino Sound. 


about 50. Their clothing, their houses, 
even their speech are replicas of the 
white man’s; their picturesque though 
often barbarous customs are forgotten: 
and their rich of traditions and 
legends lingers only in the memories of 
one or two grey-headed men to whom 
the younger generation seldom listens. 

It is too late now for any painter or 
photographer to revive and perpetuate 
those customs of pre-European days, 
even though he has the artistry of B. W. 
Leeson, the photographer responsible for 
the accompanying illustrations. The 
sea-otter has gone, exterminated by 
ruthless hunting. Porcelain beads, pear! 
buttons, and the iridescent abalone 
shell of California quickly displaced the 
evlindrical white dentalium shells that 
the Quatsino natives used to spear out 
of the mud 10 fathoms below the waters 
of their sound. In place of sea-otte1 
robes, or robes and rain-capes of woven 
cedar-bark, the Indians wrapped them- 
selves in 5-point Hudson’s Bay blankets, 
which they decorated with rows of 
silver thimbles, pearl buttons or appliqué 


store 
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Ancient stone oil disk 
in the shape of a face 
with open mouth for 
receptacle One ol 
the principal foods of 
the ancient natives was 
dried halibut and the 


oil of oolican or candle 


fish 





The Qrave i @ Tyee 
hief, at Fort Rupert, in 
his day one of the greatest 
hiefs on the island, being 
wealthy enough to own 
not one copper only but 
two. His glory followed 
him to his tomb, where 
nis coppers are repre 
sented by wooden models 
ne on each side of his 
totem-pole 
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Reverse view of stone 
oil dish, carved to 
represent the arms and 
legs of a2 man. This 
dish would hold a 
small quantity of oil 
for two or three 
people, who would 
dip pieces of the dried 
fish into it 
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A potlach dance group of the Koskemo 
tribe. The two men on the right wear 
head-bands made from twisted cedar-bark 
dyed red, and one has a collar of the same 
material. These are the insignia of the 
dreaded “Cannibal Society’, a secret 
religious organization thet in early days 
practically controlled the villages through- 
out the winter months. Noticé the rows 
of pearl buttons. The painted design on 
the ‘Panama hat probably represents the 
killer whale. 
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This native hat is made from prepared roots 
of the spruce. Occasionally cedar bark was 
used. The designs are painted in red and 
black colours, made by the natives from the 
hemlock. In the last few years, however, 


they have used the white mans dyes. 
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Twin Rooney in her first blanket, of which she was 
quite proud. The binding of the ankle so as to 
leave a permanent impression ts an old custom of 
the omen This and the elongated head were 


tgns of beauty 





designs in coloured cloth. This stag: 
also passed away as soon as lumber 
mills and fish-canneries sprang up along 
the coast, and a steamer’ brought 
Quatsino Inlet into weekly contact with 
Victoria and Vancouver. The blanket 
and the broad Panama hat of woven 
spruce roots then yielded to everyday 
European dress, and the dark plank- 
framed houses with their carved pillars 
and painted gables fell into decay as 
their owners moved into window-lit 
bungalows of sawn lumber. 

It is the intermediate stage in the 
evolution (or decline) of the Quatsino 
Indians that Mr. Leeson has tried to 
restore in his pictures, gathering the 
costumes from old carved cedar-chests 
stored away in the corners of the modern 
homes. During that period, a_ little 
more than half a century ago, the Quat- 
sinos gave themselves over heart and 
soul to the now forbidden potlaches and 
ritual dances. Every ambitious Indian, 
whether ex-slave or Tl yee chief), strug- 
gled to erect a totem-pole, or at 
least a house with carved pillars on 
which he could emblazon his family 
ancestry—the genuine ancestry if glori- 
ous enough, if not a more or less plau- 
sible ancestry devised with the paid 
help of some member of the local 
Genealogical College. The leading Tyees 
competed, too, for the possession of 
“coppers” (shield-like plates of pure 
copper divided by two ridges into what 
a herald would call ‘‘fields’’), which he 
could flaunt before his rivals at pot- 
laches and copy in wood above his tomb. 
In pre-European days coppers were very 
rare and of small size, for the metal 
came from surface nuggets picked up 
near the White River, a tributary of 
the Yukon in far-off Alaska; but the 
early fur-traders, sensing a profitable 
market, brought in large sheets of 
pressed copper which the Indians cut 
and hammered into the traditional form. 
Ownership of a copper was rather like 
ownership of stock in one of our modern 
commercial enterprises, for its price 
rocketed every time it changed hands. 
Like stock, too, it could undergo a 
sudden slump; for when the price 
mounted so high that no one was able 
or willing to pay it, the owner, with a 
gesture of scornful superiority, publicly 
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threw his copper into the fire. Some one 
redeemed it afterwards, of course, and 
put it into circulation again; but its 
value had now fallen from several 
thousand dollars, perhaps, to only one 
or two. 


We should be especially grateful to 
Mr. Leeson for his portrait of the lady 
with elongated head and tightly-bound 
ankles, surely the last survivor of the 
fashionable Quatsino women of long 
ago. Just as European mothers often 
try to shape their children’s noses before 
the cartilage hardens to bone, so the 
Indian mothers of Vancouver Island 
altered the heads of their girl babies to 
suit the local ideas of beauty. Along 
the south coast of the island they 
usually flattened the forehead; but the 
Quatsino women fastened a tight band 
around the crown so that the back 
would grow into a cone. Boy babies 
generally escaped such delicate atten- 
tion, presumably because the male of 
the human species is notoriously indif- 
ferent to his outer charms. 


Rare also today is the dug-out canoe 


that carries the woman and her daughter 


to the clam-beds. In boats of this type 
the Quatsinos hunted the seal and the 
sea-otter, and journeyed half way round 
Vancouver Island to participate in the 
potlaches of friends or to raid enemy) 
villages. Skilfully hollowed with fire and 
adze from single logs of cedar, they 
rode the waves buoyantly; but in heavy 
seas they were liable to split from bow 
to stern. Yet in one such dug-out, 
built in the Queen Charlotte Islands, 
two white men forty years ago set out 
from Vancouver to circumnavigate the 
globe. They reached Hawaii without 
difficulty, but there they abandoned 
the voyage, not because of any imperfec- 
tion in their craft, but because their 
tempers could not endure the strain of 
their unalleviated company. Today the 
larger cedar trees on Vancouver Island 
have fallen under the lumberman’s axe, 
and the Quatsino women visit their 
clam-beds in plank-built dories, while 
their husbands skim the waters of the 
sound in up-to-date motor boats. 
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This form of construction was adopted by an Indias 
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Editor’s Note Book 








Our Contributors 


Charles Murphy, 
the leading article this month, is a 
member of the Canadian Senate, and 
a former Postmaster General of Canada. 
His vivid description of the last  re- 
presentation of the Passion Play at 


who writes 





The H m 


Charles Murph \ 


Oberammergau is of particular interest 
because of the celebration this vear of 
the three hundredth anniversary of its 
first showing. 

John Peter Turner, whose ‘Men of 
the Long Portage’ appeared in the 
January, 1933, number of the Journal, 
and who contributes to the present 
number an equally interesting chapter 


in the dramatic story of the Early 
Canadian West, draws his material 
from the recollections of old-timers in 
Manitoba who knew the West when 


the buffalo still roamed the prairies in 
incaleulable herds. 


Captain J. 8. Lethbridge, of the Royal 
engineers, writing from the Staff College 
at Quetta, Baluchistan, embodies in his 
article on ‘Spiti and Rupshu’ the results 
of several journeys in that little-known 


and almost inacessible corner of the 
North-West Frontier of India, where 
it touches the boundaries of Tibet. 


Diamond Jenness, Ethnologist of the 
National Museum of Canada, writes 
the text, and B. W. Leeson provides the 
illustrations, for the sketch of the 
Quatsino Indians, on the west coast of 
Vancouver Island. Mr Leeson described 
some of the fascinating Quatsino legends 
in the July, 1933, number, and illustrated 
them with some of his own admirable 
photographs. 


Flags of the Empire 


It appears from several enquiries that 
have reached the Editer that a good 
deal of misapprehension exists in Canada 
as to the flags of the Empire. In the 
first place, it is perhaps hardly necessary 
to tell members of the Canadian 
Geographical Society that Canada has 
no national flag other than the Union 
Jack. The flag that is quite widely 





The device on the personal flag of the Governor 


It is centred in a blue field 
width of the 


General of Canada 


almost four times the scroll 
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THE SMOKE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


eee ee re 


LONDON. 
The new Lambeth Bridge over the 
Thames in Leadon, formally opened by 
Hie Majesty, the King, on July 19, 


1932, stands as another monument to 

Britain's arch J and engineering 
WM genius. In this picture the bridge is 
A seen with the historic buildings of the 
‘| Mother of Parliaments in the imme- 
s Gate background. 
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used in various parts of the Dominion, 
a red field with the Jack in the upper 
inside corner, and the arms of Canada 
on the field, is the flag of the Canadian 
Merchant Marine, and is not properly 
flown except on ships. To correct 
another misapprehension, however, there 
is nothing whatever to prevent Canada 
from adopting a distinctive national 
flag. Parliament has the right to do so 
at any time, and the adoption of such 
a flag would not change in any way the 
status of the Dominion as part of the 
British Empire. We the Union 
Jack because we choose to do so, not 
because we must; and if we changed 
our minds and adopted a flag of our 
own, we would be neither more nor less 
loyal members of the British Common- 
wealth than we are to-day. 


use 


Canada as it happens is the only one 
of the four self-governing Dominions 
that has not adopted a _ distinctive 
national flag. The flag of Australia has 
the Jack in the upper inside corner, 
with the constellation of the Southern 
Cross on a blue field, and a 7-pointed 
star under the Jack. The New Zealand 
flag is similar, with the Southern Cross 
on the field, but without the star under 
the Jack. The Union of South Africa 
has, perhaps as the result of the long 
and bitter controversy on the subject, 
a most unattractive flag, in which the 
Union Jack, the Boer ensign, and one or 
two other ideas, are crowded into an 
absurb little oblong in the centre of a 
red field. The Irish Free State has its 
own flag, a tricolour of green, white 
ond yellow, running parallel to the 
stai? and in that order. 


A ewous feature of the adoption of 
a blue fielc .1 the flags of Australia and 
New Zealana is the fact that the blue 
field is distinct.\e of Royal Navy flags 
and is not SUPPOS« | to be used elsewhere, 
except that a merchant ship whose 
captain and a certain proportion of the 
crew are on the Naval Reserve may fly 
the Jack with a blue field. 

The flag of the Governor General, 
which was approved at the last Imperial 
Conference, and which consists of a 
vellow lion rampant surmounted by the 
Imperial Crown, on a blue field, with a 
scroll underneath, is used in all the 


Dominions and in India, the name of the 
Dominion appearing on the scroll. It 
flies over Government House or the 
Governor General’s Office, and over the 
House of Parliament when Parliament 
is opened and closed by His Excellency 


Over the Top of the World 


On the evening of January 23rd the 
members of the Canadian Geographical 
Society in Ottawa had the privilege of 
hearing Air Commodore P. F. M. 
Fellowes, D.S.O., describe the successful 
effort of the group of British airmen ot 
which he was leader to fly over Mount 
Everest. The lecture was illustrated 
with a number of extraordinarily 
interesting photographs and motion pic- 
tures, taken from the aeroplanes, of 
Everest and the other great peaks in 
its immediate neighbourhood as_ well 
as of Kinchinjinga, next to Everest 
probably the highest mountain in the 
world. One was impressed with the 
fact that, while the actual flight occupied 
about three hours, the preparations for 
it meant months of strenuous work 
covering a very wide field. Probably 
the most important result of the conquest 
of Everest is the series of vertical and 
oblique photographs that were obtained, 
and the knowledge that will be gained 
from them as to the hitherto unknown 
south Everest and its nearby 
peaks. 

This is the second of the important 
programme of lectures arranged this 
winter by the Canadian Geographical 
Society, the first having been that of 
Bertram Thomas on his exploration of 
the great desert of Southern Arabia. 
The latter was under the joint auspices 
of the Society and the National Council 
of Education, and the Fellowes lecture 
with the cooperation of the Women’s 
Canadian Club of Ottawa. Both were 
very well attended. 


face of 


Editing the Journal 


Some little time ago the Editor asked 
his fellow-members to give him the 
benefit of their views as to how the 
Journal might be improved and made 


more useful and interesting to its 
readers. The replies received are grati- 
fying if only as evidence that the 
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members of the Society read their own 
magazine. Many of the suggestions 
are helpful, some would be altogether 
desirable if the Society had funds to 
cover their cost, and quite a number 
are conflicting. What, for instance, is 
the Editor to do with two readers, one 
of whom lectures him for publishing 
any Canadian articles, and the other 
abuses him because he publishes any- 
thing but Canadian articles. The theory 
of the first is that many people who 
have not the means to travel abroad 
get a great deal of satisfaction from 
reading about places they long to see 
but may not; while the argument of 
the latter is that no really patriotic or 
intelligent Canadian has any desire to 
know anything about any place outside 
the boundaries of his own country. 
The Editor seems to be on the horns 
of a dilemma. What’s to be done 
about it? At any rate, there is comfort 
in such friendly comments as constantly 
appear in newspapers all over the 
country, such as this from the Vancouver 
Province: ‘The Canadian Geographical 
Journal, which began so modestly and 
which barely survived the worst panic 
of the depression, shows marked progress 
in its last few issues. In improved 
format and broadened field of interest it 
is a monument to the dauntless zeal of a 
little group of public-spirited Canadians.” 


A Message from Princeton 
Princeton University Press, which has 
recently published a number of import- 
ant books of travel, sends out with its 
January Almanac the following enter- 
taining New Year’s Greetings: 

To Authors: May the general public 
show what you consider a_ proper 
appreciation of your work. 

To Publishers: May the general public 
believe what you say about the books 
on your lists, and act accordingly. 

lo Booksellers: May the publishers all 
give you a minimum discount of 
509% and the privilege of a 509% return. 

To Reviewers: May you always keep in 
mind what the author is trying to 
accomplish and confine your com- 
ments to the success or failure of 
his efforts. May you save your own 
prejudices and hobbies for a book 
which you will write some day yourself. 


To Printers: May all your customers 
accept graciously the higher prices 
which increased cost will probably 
make necessary. 

To Customers: May you all pay you 
bills promptly. 

To the Gold Standard: lf you bring the 
mortgage money with you, come 
home, and all will be forgiven. 

To Repeal: There is welcome on the mat, 
but don’t forget to clean your shoes 
on the way in. 

To Taxes: Hi, big boy! 

To Recovery: Please don’t fool us again 
with that round corner. 

To Depression: It is always a pleasure 
to speed the ‘parting guess. 

Doctor Johnson, NRA, 
Prescribes for us our work and play, 
And magic’s his, both black and 
deep, 
He changes mortals into sheep. 
To Everybody: Happy New Year. 


Geography in our Universities 

It is a rather curious fact that such 
a many-sided subject as Geography 
should not yet have achieved the 
distinction of a separate chair in the 
faculty of any Canadian university. 
Perhaps to some extent its very many- 
sided ness may be a reason. Geography 
from one point of view is allied to 
Geology, from another to Ecominics, 
from another to Sociology, from still 
another to History, and in Canadian 
universities more or less consideration 
is given to Geography in its relation to 
each of these other subjects. Several 
years ago, in his annual address as 
President of the University of Toronto, 
Sir Robert Falconer said that the 
governing body of that institution was 
considering the establishment of a chair 
of Geography. This period of depres- 
sion intervened, and the project had to 
be postponed. Eventually all our larger 
universities will, no doubt, bring to- 
gether into one department under one 
head the now scattered divisions of this 
very important subject. Meanwhile we 
may comfort ourselves with the fact 
that Canada is not much behind other 
countries, with much more ample 
resources, in this respect. It is in fact 
only quite recently that Oxford has 
established a chair of Geography. 
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The Atlas of Canada 


It is very much to be hoped that, as 
soon as economic conditions make it 
possible for the Dominion Government 
to spend a little money on things that 
are more of intellectual than of practical 
importance, a new edition will be issued 
of the Atlas of Canada. This in- 
dispensable work of reference — and a 
good ease could be made out for it of 
practical as well as intellectual import- 
ance—was first published in 1906, under 
the direction of the then Chief Geograph- 
er of the Department of the Interior of 
(Canada, the late James White. A new 
edition appeared in 1915, prepared under 
the direction of his successor, J. E. 
(halifour. That was nearly twenty 
vears ago, and no later edition has since 
been published, though it is understood 
that all the necessary material, in the 
shape of up-to-date maps and accom- 
panying text, is in such shape that a 
new Atlas could be got ready for the 
printers and lithographers in a compara- 
tively short time. When a new edition 
does become practicable, it is to be 
hoped that those responsible will decide 
to omit the population and other 
statistics, which are readily available 
elsewhere, and which inevitably become 
out of date long before a new edition 
of the Atlas can be issued. 


Childhood’s Illusions 


“It is an amusing experience” says 
H. V. Morton ‘“‘to revisit a place which 
we knew when we were very young.” 
I am not so sure that it is not more 
disconcerting than amusing. Certainly 
it shatters many a_ pleasant illusion. 
In my early childhood the summers 
were always spent at my grandfather's 
home on what is known as the Bay 
Shore, near St John, N.B. Most of our 
time was of course devoted to the beach, 
and we spent a good deal of it sliding 
down the smooth slope of a rock. A 
long period of years followed in which 
we did not go to the Bay Shore, and the 
breaking of the surf and the smell of 
the sea came to me only in dreams. 
The central feature of these dreams was 
always the sliding rock, remembered as 
a huge mass towering far above my head. 
Finally a year came when I had some 
business in Halifax, and stopped off in 


St John to have a look at the old child- 
hood playground on the Bay Shore. 
The surf and the sea were what thev 
had always been, but where was the huge 
rock? I wandered up and down the 
shore looking for it, and had almost 
concluded that some act of God or man 
must have destroyed it, when something 
familiar in the form of a small rock near 
the water’s edge caught my eye. The 
huge mass of childhood had dwindled into 
insignificance. 


Preserving Wild Life 

The suecess of the Canadian Govern- 
ment in bringing back the almost 
extinct buffalo, and the  pronghorn 
antelope, has been followed by equally 
successful efforts to preserve the wapiti 
or elk. Through the generosity of the 
United States Government 257 elk were 
transferred from Yellowstone Park to 
Banff about 1920. These have now 
increased to about 2,000; and 88 released 
in Jasper Park, with a few indigenous 
animals, have since multiplied to several 
thousand. There are also now more 
than 1,000 elk in Buffalo National Park 
at Wainwright, as well as 2500 mule 
deer and 100 moose. One of the few 
known herds of wild elk in Canada is 
in Riding Mountain National Park in 
Manitoba, numbering between 2000 
and 3000. 


Vicissitudes of a Pioneer Newspaper 

John D. Higinbotham, in his enter- 
taining book When the West was Young, 
gives the following extract from the 
first number of the “Rocky Mountain 
Cyclone” as an illustration of the 
peculiar difficulties that beset the pioneer 
publisher in Alberta: 

“We begin the publication of the 
Cyclone with some phew diphiculties in 
the way. The type phounder phrom 
whom we bought the outphit phor this 
printing ophice phailed to supply any 
ephs or cays, and it will be phour or 
phive weex bephore we can get any. 
We don’t lique the idea ov this variety 
ov spelling any better than our readers 
do, but mixtax will happen in the best- 
regulated phamilies, and iph the e’s, x's 
and q’s hold out we shall ceep (sound 
the e hard) the Cyclone whirling, aphter 
a phasion, until the sorts arrive. It is 
no joque to us; it is a serious aphair.”’ 
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Jacques Cartier Anniversary 


It is understood that the Province of 


Quebec, with the cooperation of the 
Dominion Government and some at 
least of the other Provinces, has decided 
to celebrate in some appropriate way 
the four hundredth anniversary of 
(artier’s momentous voyage of -1534, in 
which he discovered the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, Prince Edward Island, Cha- 
leur Bay and the Gaspé Peninsula. Both 
the Royal Society of Canada and the 
Canadian Historical Association — will 
probably mark the occasion in some 
fitting manner at their annual meetings, 
and the Canadian Geographical Journal 
expects to publish this summer one or 
more articles bearing upon the great 
(Canadian explorer and his discoveries. 


Hunting for Krueger 


Early in 1930 Krueger and another 
scientist accompanied by an Eskimo 
and his dog team were lost sight of in 
the archipelago west of Ellesmere. 
When the Beothic went north the 
following year, a systematic search was 
instituted by the Police, some 3,000 
miles being covered by patrols. A 
message was discovered in a cairn on 
the northwest coast of Axel Heiberg 
Island, but no other trace has been 
found of the missing men. 


Toronto’s Centenary 


This will be a notable year for 
anniversaries. In addition to 1934 being 
the four hundredth anniversary of the 
first voyage of Jacques Cartier, as men- 
tioned elsewhere, Toronto reaches its 
hundredth birthday, and Three Rivers, 
that venerable town on the St Lawrence 
celebrates its three hundredth anni- 
versary. In the sister Commonwealth 
on the other side of the globe, the 
State of Victoria and the city of Mel- 
bourne are both marking in appropriate 
ways the completion of their first 
centenary. 


Toronto was incorporated as a city 
in 1834, but its history goes back 
considerably farther. Fort Rouillé, 
also known as Fort Toronto, was built 
by the French on Toronto Bay in 1749; 
and, as Perey Robinson has shown in his 
recently published and very interesting 
book, Toronto during the French Regime 
(to be reviewed later), the first French 
settlement, there goes back to an even 
earlier date. Forty four years later, the 
country having in the meantime become 
British, Governor Simcoe moved the seat 
of government of the infant province of 
Upper Canada from Newark (now 
Niagara-on-the-Lake) to Toronto Bay, 
and named the little settlement York. 
York was captured and sacked by the 
Americans in 1813. It was renamed 
Toronto in 1834, and became the 
capital of Ontario in 1867. It had been 
the capital of Canada in the fifties, 
alternately with Quebec. 


Three Rivers 

In the early history of Canada during 
the French régime, this town, at the 
junction of the St Maurice and the 
St Lawrence, ranked next in importance 
to Quebec and Montreal. The first 
settlers are said to have come there 
in 1633, but the foundation of the town 
is generally counted from the following 
year, when the Jesuits arrived and a 
fort was built by Laviolette. It was for 
many years an important centre of the 
fur trade, and throughout the seven- 
teenth century was in almost constant 
conflict with the Iroquois. Three Rivers 
is notable as the birth-place of La 
Vérendrye, the great western explorer, 
and in fact the only one of the out- 
standing discoverers of Canada who was 
native-born. It was also in Three 
Rivers that another famous pathfinder, 
Pierre Esprit Radisson, spent his early 
years, though he was born in France. 
During the French Period the Governor 
of New France had his headquarters at 
Quebec, but both Montreal and Three 
Rivers were controlled by local Gover- 
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nors. A succession of French Governors 
directed the affairs of Three Rivers 
and the surrounding district from 1634 
to the cession of Canada to England 
and of English Governors from the 
cession to 1764. 


The Great Wall of Peru 


One hears a good deal about the Great 
Wall of China, that stupendous work 
that has been properly described as one 
of the wonders of the world, but not 
so much is known of its South American 
counterpart. In the January, 1932. 
number of the Geographical Revie 
(New York) was published an article 
by Robert Shippee on the Great Wall 
of Peru, and this has since been re- 
published in the Annual Report for 
1932 of the Smithsonian Institution. 
The Peruvian Wall is thought to date 
back to the time of the Chimu kingdom, 
and to have been part of their system 
of defence against the Inca invaders. 
It is an interesting survival of the past, 
but does not compare in extent with 
the Wall of China. 


Awakening of the North 


Sir Harry Brittain, in his recently 
published book By Air, emphasizes the 
growing importance of the Canadian 
North, not only to the Dominion but 
to the world. The most practicable 
route for air travel by way of the North 
Atlantic between tg and America 
is thought to be from London via the 
north of Scotland, Faroe Islands, Ice- 
land, Greenland, Baffin Island, Hudson 
Bay and Winnipeg. A factor in the 
situation which is of growing importance 
is the progress made in Canada in the 
last year or two in civil aviation, partic- 
ularly in the north, both by Government 
airmen and by such private corporations 
as Canadian Airways. 

Sir Harry Brittain is also impressed 
with the significance of the discovery of 
rich deposits of pitchblende on Great 
Bear Lake. “It may well be” he says 
“that the Great Bear Lake discovery is 
the most important mining find of the 
century.”” He notes the completion of a 
radium refinery at Port Hope, and the 
successful working out in Government 
laboratories of a new and secret process 
for extracting radium from the northern 
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pitchblende. ‘‘Dr Pochon, former as- 
sistant to Madame Curie in Paris, 
directs the company’s refining activities. 
The distance between Great Bear Lake 
ind Port Hope is about 3500 miles. 
Only the aeroplane can successfully 
conquer such distances. The world 
needs an addition to its meagre store 
of radium. Actually there is less than 
one and a half pounds in existence. 
In 1922 the Belgian radium drove 
competitors out of the field and enjoyed 
a complete monopoly. It is not likely 
that monopoly will continue if the Great 
Beardiscoveries come upto expectations.” 
Since this was written the Port Hope 
refinery has actually delivered radium 
to the Government of Ontario, for use 
in provincial hospitals. Also the present 
writer was told last summer that it was 
hoped that the concentration plant 
then nearing completion at the Eldorado 
Mine on Great Bear Lake for silver 
might also be used with pitchblende. 
Obviously if the bulk of pitchblende 
ore could be materially reduced at the 
source, a very considerable saving would 
be effected in transportation cost to 
the refinery, and a corresponding re- 
duction would become possible in the 
ultimate price of radium. 


Gold on the Nahanni 


While at Fort MeMurray last summer, 
the Editor heard a great deal about the 
efforts of prospectors to find gold in the 
remote valley of the Nahanni, and about 
the efforts to discover the place where 
the MacLeod brothers found gold in 
1905. The brothers were murdered 
under mysterious circumstances on their 
way out to register their claim. Another 
prospector named Jorgensen, who also 
came down from the same country 
shortly afterwards, reporting that he 
had ‘struck it rich’, was killed under 
equally mysterious circumstances. <A 
recent despatch from Edmonton tells 
the romantic story of how Jack Stanier, 
a veteran of the Yukon gold rush, had 
found the lost MacLeod mine, and the 
organization of a party ,under the leader- 
ship of Leigh Brintnell, president of 
the Mackenzie Air Service, to develop 
the property. The story illustrates the 
old saying that truth is stranger than 
fiction. What novelist would venture 
to use to-day the old expedient of a 
map on which the location of treasure 
has been marked? And yet that was 
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the solution of the MacLeod mystery 
It appeared that the MacLeods ha: 
left such a map with Father LeGuen 
Stanier heard of it, went to the mission 
ary who after some difficulty found 
among some old papers. With the ai 
of the map, Stanier found the camp o 
the MacLeods, as they had left it twent) 
eight years ago. The Nahanni, o; 
rather the South Nahanni, flows int 
the Liard from the north some distance 
above its junction with the Mackenzie 
The gold deposits are on a tributary o! 
the South Nahanni, not far from the 
Yukon boundary. 


Caring for the Eskimo 


Some idea of the complexity of th 
problem of relief in Canada is gained 
from a report that the Department oi 
the Interior has distributed 10,500 
pounds of dried buffalo meat among 


the posts of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police in the Arctic, for th 
use of destitute Eskimo, as well as 
500 green buffalo hides where caribou 
skins are lacking for bedding. Thes 
supplies are held in reserve, to be 
distributed as needed by the Medical 


Officers or Police, or through the 
nearest trading post or missionary. 
Wireless in the Arctic 

Since 1931 a detachment of Police 
had been stationed at a post on Bache 
Peninsula, on Ellesmere Island. As 
difficulty had been experienced in getting 
the patrol ship so far north, and the 
detachment lid been forced to rely 
on its reserve provisions in 1932, the 
officer in charge was ordered by wireless 
to move south to Craig Harbour, where 
fresh supplies had been landed for the 
detachment. The patrolling of Elles- 
mere Island will in future be carried 
out from the new post at Craig Harbour. 


North 


Last year the geologist who accom- 
panied the Nascopie obtained new data 
as to mineral deposits on Baffin Island 
Sulphite areas were mapped and studied 
in some detail, as well as mica and 
graphite deposits, and the coal near 
Pond Inlet which supplies that settle- 
ment with fuel. On the east shore ot 
Hudson Bay the headquarters was 
visited of a large prospecting concern 
working in the area. 


Economic Resources of the 
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Amongst the New Books 











In the Tracks of Montrose. By 1. F. 
Grant. London: Alexander Maclehose 
@Co. 1931. 7/6. 

On Foot in the Highlands. 
A. Baker. London: Alexander 
lehose & Co. 1931. 5 
In the first of these books Mr Grant 

tries an experiment in combining 

romantic history with romantic scenery. 

He takes us with him in a motor tour 

through that part of the Highlands and 

the East of Seotland which witnessed 
the campaigns of the great Montrose. 

While we wander about that always 

attractive part of the Northern Kingdom 

we are constantly being transported 
back to the conditions of 1645 or 
thereabouts, returning to those of to-day, 
and back again. It is an interesting 
experiment, and in such competent 
hands a successful one. Under Mr 

Baker's guidance we return to the good 

old method of travel on foot, and tramp 

here and there in the Highlands, to 

\rran and Argyll, Loch Lomond, 

Stirling and the country associated with 

more than one of the Waverley novels, 

the Cairngorms, Lochaber, and beyond 
the Great Glen. 


By Ernest 
Mac : 


x * * 


Jehol: City of Emperors. By Sven Hedin 
loronto: Musson Book Co. 1933. 
$4.50. 


From several points of veiw this is a 
book of unusual interest. It deals with 
one of the most romantic corners of the 
vast Chinese realm, where the Manchu 
Kmperors chose to make their summer 
home; it is intimately associated with 
the comparatively recent advance of the 
Japanese armies from Manchuria to the 
(reat Wall; and it is written by one of 
the most eminent of European travellers 
in eastern and central Asia. Mr Hedin 
describes the road from Pekin to Jehol, 
the splendid Summer Palace of the 
emperors, the magnificent temple known 
as the Potala, the vanished life of the 
Court, the visit of the Tashi Lama to 


Johol, Lord Macartney’s embassy, and 


the tragic events that led to the abandon- 
ment of Jehol and the fall of the Manchu 
dynasty. Those who read Mr Goforth’s 
article in the March number will find 
this book particularly interesting. 


* * * 


Light on the Dark Continent. By Carveth 
Wells. London: Jarrolds. 16 
A popular and entertaining account 

of the author’s travels in various parts 

of the world, including Africa, with a 

foreword by Lowell Thomas, and many 

illustrations. 

The Canadian Alpine Journal. 1932. 
Published by the Alpine Club of Canada. 
Banff, Alberta. $2. 

The Editor offers his apologies for the 
very late notice of this volume of the 
Canadian Alpine Journal. Like its 
twenty predecessors it is full of good 
stuff, on climbing and exploration, and 
the scientific observations that are an 
essential part of the mountain-climber’s 
contribution to human _ knowledge. 
Besides the ascents described in the 
Canadian Rockies, there are interesting 
narratives of mountaineering in Mexico, 
Greenland and Africa. 


x * * 


The Long Road from Savagery to Civiliza- 
tion. By Fay-Cooper Cole. Baltimore: 
The Williams © Wilkins Company. 
1933. $1. 

This little book belongs to the field 
of anthropology, and touches only very 


indirectly that of geography. It con- 
tains, however, so excellent a_ briet 
survey of the latest researches in a 


very important subject that one takes 
advantage of the opportunity to recom- 
mend it. “It is’ coneluded Professor 


Cole ‘‘a long trail from savagery to 
civilization. In places the way has been 
found difficult and at times we have 
been foreed to retrace our steps, but 


ever the road has become broader and 
clearer, and we face the future with a 
confidence born of achievement.” 











XI\ 


Hospital. Letters of 
Mackenzie from the 


No 4 Canadian 
Professor J. J. 


Salonika Front. With a Memoir by 
his wife Kathleen Cuffe Mackenzie. 
Toronto: Macmillan Company of 


1933. $2.50. 

The somewhat dry title of this book 
gives no idea of its extraordinarily 
interesting character. I[t is a_ store- 
house of facts and opinions, in the intimate 
manner of an exceptionally well-informed 
and board-visioned observer reporting 
what he has seen and heard to his wife. 
The book is beyond question one of 
the outstanding books relating to the 
Mediterranean front. 


Canada. 


* * + 


The Physical Basis of Geography. By 
F. M. Miller. London: George Philip 


@& Son. 1933. 1/2. 


A useful and well-constructed hand- 
book, for either the teacher or the 
general reader. Deals with the earth 
and the sun, maps and map drawing, 
the atmosphere, types of climate, oceans 
and seas, the earth’s crust, land forms, 
running water, the work of ice and the 
sea, life on the earth, man and his 


occupations. 
* * * 


Ivory Poaching and Cannibals in Africa. 
By J. 7. Muirhead. Toronto: The 
Macmillan Company of Canada. 1933. 


$3. 


Mr Muirhead, a New Zealander by 
birth, spent thirty years hunting big 
game in Rhodesia, Kenya, Matabeleland 
and the Congo. It is a fascinating 
account of elephant hunting and ivory 
poaching, and adventures with lions and 
hippos, cannibals and pygmies, although 
sometimes the hunter can hardly be 
absolved from the charge of purposeless 
slaughter. 


* * * 


The Tinder Box of Asta. By George E. 
Sokolsky. Toronto: Doubleday, Doran. 
1932. $2.50. 


A penetrating and fair-minded discus- 
sion of the place of Manchuria in the 
affairs of Asia, by an American journalist 
who has been described by Mrs Buck, 
author of “‘The Good Earth,” as “‘one 
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of the most intelligent of our writers on 
China to-day.”” Mr Sokolsky explains 
the geographical and political situation 
of Manchuria, or Manchoukuo as the 
new state calls itself, with three great 


nation north, east and south, Russia 
Japan, China, each with vital interests 
in this region, and each jealously 


watching the next move of each of the 
others. 

x * * 

Relations. By Robert 
The MacMillan 
1933. $4.25. 


China's Foreign 
Tl. Pollard. Toronto: 
Company of Canada. 


An impartial and scholarly study, by 
a competent student of affairs in the 
Far East, of the relations of Modern 
China with the great nations of Europe 
and the United States. Dr Pollard, 
starting with China in the World War, 
carries the story down through the 
Treaty of Versailles, the liquidation of 
Russian interests in China, — the 
Washington Conference, the rise of 
Nationalism in China, tariff autonomy, 
and such questions as that of extra- 
territoriality, or the right of foreigners 
to be tried in their own courts in China. 
A point is brought out that has been 
patent to other observers, and that is 
the curious fact that China’s diplomatic 
representatives abroad seem to have 
shown more conspicuous ability than 
her statesmen at home. 


x * * 

Modern France. By Cicely Hamilton 
Toronto: J. M. Dent & Sons. 1933 
2.25. 

A book was not long ago reviewed 


in these columns giving a Frenchman’s 
impressions of England. Here we have 
an  Englishwoman’s' impressions _ of 
France. Miss Hamilton had already 
given us sympathetic but clear-sighted 
pictures of Modern Germany and Modern 
Italy. Here she describes some of the 
changes that have taken place in France 
in the last few years, under such 
headings as the Passing of the Peasant, 
the Birth-rate, the Subsidized Child, 
ihe Debatable Lands (Alsace and 
Lorraine), La Jeune Fille, the Family, 
Things they do Differently, the Army 
of To-day, Outskirts of Paris. It is an 
admirable study of a very important 
subject. 
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Through exclusive special arrangements, the publishers of the Journal are able to offer 
members this opportunity to acquire a worth-while addition to their libraries at a 
most favourable price. 


RUDYARD KIPLING fs sn ores 


} Containing all the novels, short stories, poems, fairy tales, travels and letters the 
output of one of the most distinguished writers of our time. The Mandalay set is 
printed from the large type plates of the De Luxe edition and includes the complete 
contents at one tenth of the price and at half the cost or less of assembling a 
collection of the same books in ordinary store editions. Bound in keeping with 
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gold tops and rough fore edges 
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The Making of Geography. By R. E. 
Dickinson and O. J. R. Howarth. 
Toronto: Oxford University Press. 
1933. $2.50. 


A history of geography, by two very 
competent authorities. Traces the 
development of man’s knowledge of the 
earth from the earliest days, the Sumer- 
ians, Egyptians and Greeks of the days of 
Homer, down through Alexander, 
Strabo, Ptolemy, Moslem geography, 
the beginning of the renaissance, mis- 
sioners to the East, Portugal overseas, 
the German and Flemish schools, Hum- 
boldt and Ritter, and modern develop- 
ments in physical and human geography 
and biogeography. The authors have 
some interesting comments on the teach- 
ing of geography in schools and univer- 


sities. 


Bohemia in the Eighteenth Century. By 
Robert J. Kerner. Toronto: Macmillan 
Company of Canada. 1932. $4.75. 


This is a study in the political, social 
and economic history of a little-known 
country during a short but important 
period. It gives the reader something 
of the background of the present 
Czecheslovak Republic, of which 
Bohemia forms a part. Like Poland, 
the country of the Czechs once played 
an important part in the history of 
Central Europe; it declined almost to 
insignificance; and to-day sees the 
beginnings of a national revival. Profes- 
sor Kerner deals with his subject under 
such divisions as the Bohemian Consti- 
tution under Leopold II, Commerce 
and Industry, Finance and Taxation, 
Serfdom, Religion, Education. 


x * * 


Lhe Philippines Past and Present. By 
Dean C. Worcester. Toronto: The 
Macmillan Company of Canada. 1930. 


$6. 

Although several years have gone by 
since the publication of this important 
work, revised and enlarged by Ralston 
Hayden, it is still the authoritative 
book on its subject, and is of particular 
interest at the present time because of 
the controversy as to the desirability 
or otherwise of giving the Philippines 


independence, and if so, on what terms 
Mr Worcester spent fifteen years in the 
islands, in a responsible position, and 
was particularly well fitted in othe: 
respects to write with authority and 
impartiality about a difficult subject. 
He describes the country, its physical 
characteristics and resources, its people, 
what American rule has done for th 
Islands, the development of autonomy, 
and the problems of independence. 


* * 


Mexico before Cortez. By F keri 
Thompson. Toronto: Copp Clark © 
Company. 1933. 

This account of daily life, religion 
and ritual among the Aztecs and other 
peoples in Mexico before the Spanish 
conquest, represents many year's archae- 
ological work. It is a strange and 
fascinating story that Dr Thompson 
tells, of a highly cultured people whos 
manners and customs were curiously at 
variance with our own. Fortunately 
Torquemada and others who saw the 
civilization of the ancient Mexicans 
before it had entirely vanished, or been 
wiped out by the conquering Spaniards, 
had the curiosity to study it with some 
minuteness and to put the results of 
their observations into books. These. 
with the records left by the Aztees, and 
their archaeological remains, have made 
it possible to reconstruct the life of 
this vanished race with remarkable 


completeness. 
* * 


Impressions of South America. By 


André Siegfried. Toronto: Thomas 
Nelsons Sons. 1933. $1.50. 
Readers of these columns will probably 

remember a review of a book of travel 

in South America by a_ well-informed 

German. Here we have similar im- 

pressions of the peoples of the southern 

republics by a brilliant French write: 
and traveller. Curiously enough the 

German and the French traveller follow- 

ed substantially the same route, down 

the west coast through Peru to Chili, 
over to the Argentine, and up to 

Brazil. While both write objectively 

and with both shrewdness and humour, 

each somewhat naturally views the 

South American scene from his own 

national point of view. 
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